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NOTICE. 

“Tae Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Puper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before Exaur o'clock a.m. 
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NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 
sr North Pole has been sold by private transfer. The 
‘International Financial Society” have purchased all 
the rights and territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company for 
1,500,000/., being at the rate of 3007. for every share worth 
200/, the price to be paid on the Ist July. The bargain is 
creditable to the well-known astuteness of Mr. Edward Ellice, 
so long the dictator of the selling association, but if its legality 
is not questionable it ought to be. Who ever heard of a 
kingdom sold by private arrangement? The Hudson’s Bay 
Company hold sovereign rights over vast territories, and, one 
would imagine, could no more sell them than the Queen 
could sell her prerogative. Imagine the East India Company 
selling India, or, to come nearer home, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company selling their ‘ rights” to the French Crédit Mobilier! 

The transfer ought, at least, to be discussed in Parliament. 


The debate on the Kensington job came off as expected on 
Monday. It opened characteristically with a complaint from 
Mr. Osborne that he had been duped into giving up 
his night, and was throughout an odd affair. Lord Palmerston 
made the proposal which was technically only for the site, 
but defended the whole scheme as the cheapest and most con- 
venient obtainable. He was strongly supported by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, for the night, threw economy to the winds, and 





told t'e House that as the land could only be used for | 
the furtherance of objects connected with science and art, the 
vote for the site really bound them to the plan. The motion 
was only opposed by Mr. Gregory, who rather bored the 
House with long extracts of private letters from Mr. Mallet 
against the stability of the existing building, and on a division 
the vote for the site was carried by 267 to 135. The vote 
for buying Captain Fowkes’s ugly shed, at about seven times 
the value of the materials—which are all Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas have a right to, and which are worth about 12,000/. 
minus the cost of removal—has still to be taken. There may 
be resistance still, but the House is evidently, from the paucity 
of speakers, afraid of the whole question. 


The Commander-in Chief, pressed by the contempt with 
which his memorandum on the Lilley case was regarded, has 
consented to a Court-Martial on Captain Crawley. That 
officer will not, however, be tried on the charge of causing the 
death of Serjeant-Major Lilley by illegal and cruel confine- 
ment, but for having stated that the cruelty was ordered by 
Lieutenant Fitzsimons, which statement that officer flatly 
denies. So strong is public feeling in the matter, that the 
Duke of Cambridge rose in his place on Monday night to 
defind himself, stating, as he has since explained in a letter 





to the Zimes, that he had only been aware of all the facts con- 

nected with the affair for the past ten days, and alleging that | 
the Commander. in-Chief in India was, in matters of discipline, | 
by usage independent. Colonel Crawley is, however, to be 


tried in India, where Sir Hugh Rose, who, after knowing all 
the facts, warmly praised the Colonel to the Horse Guards, is 
in supreme command. It is stated that the most important 
of the witnesses are already in England—a fact which further 
diminishes the chance of a full and rigid investigation. The 
affair, however, will not be forgotten by the people. A 
Colonel Wall was hung in 1802 for illegally flogging a ser- 
jeant in 1782 so as to cause death. So vivid was the popular 
recollection of his crime even then, that the crowd gave 
‘three successive shouts of exultation.” 


We publish in another column an interesting account of 
this year’s ‘“‘ Commemoration ” at Oxford. The festival—for 
that is what it has become—was a grand success, broken only 
by the bad weather, one comic and one unpleasant incident. 
The Princess, on her visit to the Horticultural Gardens, was 
regularly mobbed by the students, who behaved as badly as 
the ladies at M. Hallé’s concert the other day, and the recep- 
tion odes broke down. They were not so bad themselves, 
but one unlucky poet forgot his own verses, and after flounder- 
ing for ten minutes turned to the Princess with a line, apropos 
of nothing, about “the loving trustfulness of those eyes,” 
whereat the Princess blushed, the Dons giggled, and the gal- 
leries roared. If the name of “ Trustful——” does not stick 
to the shy versemaker he will be luckier than he deserves. 


On Tuesday Mr. Berkeley had what Lord Palmerston called 
his ‘‘annual benefit” on the ballot. He made, as usual, an 
amusing speech, full of instances of intimidation. In one 
ease, he said, in the contest between Sir E. Dering and 
Sir N. Knatchbull. for East Kent, a man who voted for 
the latter was turned out of his cottage, and by the advice of 
his solicitor called, with a witness, on the landlord to complain 
of being turned out for political motives. But the landlord, 
being up to the situation, denied this, and explained that 
he had a very great objection to Roman noses and predilection 
for snub noses; that this tenant had a nose “like a reaping- 
hook,’’ and that he could bear it no longer. Lord Palmerston 
replied to Mr. Berkeley, reiterating the old arguments, and 
stating that at the suggestion of Mr. Bright the Reform Club had 
put an end to balloting for members, and entrusted the task 
of selection to a select committee, “ imparting to the club the 
character of a nomination borough.” ‘The truth of the case, 
no doubt, is that Mr. Berkeley’s grievances exist, and might, 
perhaps, be diminished by the ballot; but that secret voting 
would introduce far worse evils than it could remove, lower- 
ing the standard of political duty, the sense of political re- 
sponsibility, and encouraging the notion that political con- 
viction is not a faith to be professed, but a private preference 
to be concealed. 


M. de Persigny has been circulating a political dialogue in 
the rural districts. In it Jacques Bonsens gives his reasons 
for voting fur the Empire, which are summed up in these two 
seutenees :— I rise when I wish; I go to bed when I think 
proper; I work ten hours if I choose todo so; I drink a glass 
when I am in heart, and the Government has no objection 
whatever. I am simply of the same school as my donkey. I 
know when the fodder is good, and when my withers are 
wrung.” M. de Persigny understands only half his trade. 
The Venctian motto was, it is true, pane a casa; but then it 
was also giustizia a palazzo. M. de Persigny promises bread 
to the cottage, but when justice also comes to the palace 
where will M. de Persigny be ? 


The Mansion House banquet on Wednesday appears to have 
reconciled the Ministers and the City authorities, the Lord Mayor 
refraining with the greatest delicacy from any allusion to his 
recent triumph. The Duke of Somerset told us the lamentable 
fact that the present tendency of naval architecture is to make 
ships more and more ugly in form; while Lord Palmerston 
cheered the assembly by saying that “on all those great 
questions on which the issues of peace and war depend, 
whether in the fur West or in the distant East, there exists 
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between the Governments of England and France the most | law, not of the husband’s birthplace, but of his domicile at 
“frank and honourable concert.’’ He trusted that there were | the date of the ceremony ; its forms are governed by the law 
no clouds ‘‘ which might not vanish into thin air;” but he | of the place where it iseelebrated. The late Earl, although 
did not disguise from his audience that ‘‘ there were questions la Scotch Peer and a Scotchman by birth, was domiciled in 
of great importance pending.” Lord Palmerston subsequently England at the time of the second marriage, and, therefore, 
proposed with more than usual unction the health of the Lord | notwithstanding that it was celebrated in Scotland, it is in 
Mayor, and accompanied it with a panegyric on the admirable | effect an English marriage. It consequently became neces- 
admini+tration of the municipality which he so lately en- | sary for the Earl to establish the original secret marriage of 





deavoured to deprive of its separate police. his parents. Probably few people would think that the 
testimony of the Dowager Countess on this head was at all 


On Tuesday Mr. Bright took the chair at a crowded meet- 


| shaken by the monstrous evidence given by the secretary of 


ing of the Emancipation Society at the London Tavern. His | her late husband, and tendered by the filial piety of one of 
speech, which was less striking than usual, was chiefly | her younger sons. The corroboration, however, which it 


devoted to the cotton question, and directed to prove that the | 


South, under free labour, would produce far more cotton than 

it ever could have done under slave labour. His argument 

was that while 10,000 square miles at most—a mere garden- | 
lot in that vast continent, about as large as two of our | 


received from the discovery that the paper on which the 
contract was written by the Earl bore the watermark of the 
year in which it purported to bear date, is as interesting as 
conclusive. 


Mr. M. D. Conway denies that Mr. Vallandigham “has 





argest counties—had been devoted to the growth of cotton, | . 
the Cotton States themselves were at least sixty times as big | been careful to keep out of those sections of the country where 


as that, being about as large as twelve times England and | his appeals to the passions of men might lead to turbulence.” 


Wales. Yet the supply of cotton here had, before the war, | Mr. Vallandigham, he says, spoke to districts such as the. 


fallen far short of the demand. Hence their difficulty was not | southern portions of Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, which were 
want of land, but want of labour and capital, the slave labour | settled from the South, and in which, therefore, disloyalty 


only increasing at the rate of about two and a half per cent. | #bounds. Secret societies have been organized hostile to 
per annum. Mr. Bright inferred that if once the South were | Government, deserters have been screened, and officers re- 
under free labour, not only would all the present slaves stay | Sisted with arms in the attempt to arrest them—all very 
there, but all the free men of colour would flock there, and | 800d reasons for bringing Mr. Vallandigham to trial, and 


with them numberless labourers from Germany, England, and executing his sentence, but no reasons at all for seizing an 
Ireland, increasing the supply of labour, and, therefore, of Unarmed man by soldiers, trying him before an illegal court, 


cotton, very much more rapidly than at the rate of two and a | ®2d condemning him to a punishment unknown to the law. 
half per cent. The argument scems good, but at present Better have arrested him under a Secretary’s order, and 


visionary. It is no use considering what might happen in a | trusted to a bill of indemnity, than trusted to so ruinous a 


case that seems less and less probable day by day. 


The French Opposition has gained another triumph in the | 
elections, M. Guéroult having been returned for the doubtful | 
circumscription of Paris by 17,495 votes to 11,016, the latter | 
including 3,000 given by the old soldiers in the Invalides, This 
is the more remarkable, as M. Guérom!t is a bitter enemy of | 
the Payacy and of the Mexican expedition. Four other dis- | 
tricts— Aisne, Charente, Seine-et-Oise, and Seine Inférieure | 
-——have also returned Liberals, and it is noted that in Ver- | 
sailles, where so large a body of troops is stationed, the | 
Government is defeated. There are still two elections to be | 
held for Paris, as M. Favre and M. Havin will elect to sit | 
for Lyons and La Manche, leaving their seats clear for Dufaure | 
and Odilon Barrot. The Emperor has as yet made no sign | 
as to the influence of the elections on his mind, but it is re- 
garded as certain that the reign of M. de Persigny is over. 


The report of the fall of Puebla has been fully confirmed. | 
Despatches from General Forey state that General Ortega | 
surrendered the city on 17th May, with 200 general officers | 
and 18,000 men. The Emperor, in a letter to his General | 
acknowledging the achievement (June 12), declares that his | 
object is not ‘to make success a triumph for ary party | 
whatever,” but to ‘regenerate Mexico to a new life,” that 
‘it may admit it owes to France its peace and its prosperity.” 
Sanguine Parisians hope that the Emperor once in Mexico 
will retire, but it is difficult to see how he can make a treaty 
without setting up a new Government, a work of considerable 
difficulty and time. It seems understood that he will demand 
at least Sonora and Lower California as his recompense, so 
that France, like England and America, may have its gold- 
bearing region; and it is stated that the French are already 
in possession of Guaymas, a statement requiring confirma- 
tion. 

peterpan: | 


Mr. Jules Danvers, in his annual sketch of the position of | 
Indian railways, of which he is Government Director, reports 
that 2,528 miles are now open for passengers and goods. The 
great triangular railway connecting Madras with Bombay, | 
Bombay with Delhi, and Delhi with Calcutta, will be com- 
plete in about twelve months more. The amount already 
raised for these works is forty-eight millions and a quarter, 
which large sum is in the hands of only 31,400 persons, an 
average of 1,500/. each. The shares are evidently used for 
permanent investments almost exclusively. 


The House of Lords has affirmed the legitimacy of the Earl 
of Dundonald. It would, and it will, perhaps, surprise our 
readers that it should have been questioned, inasmuch as his 
parents were unquestionably marricd after his birth, and by 


| precedent. 


The final despatch, in which Earl Russell directs Mr. Eliot, 
Chargé d’ Affaires in Brazil, to demand his passports, has been 
published. It bears date June 6, and shows that if the 
British Government were a little overbearing, it has great 
grievances to complain of, one in particular being of the most 
monstrous character. ‘‘ Some thousands of negroes’’ captured 
in slave ships have been decreed by the mixed Commission 
at Rio to be entitled to freedom. They are “‘still held in 
bondage contrary to law, and in violation of treaty engage- 
ments,” and siz despatches addressed by the British Govern- 
ment to that of Brazil on the subject have ‘‘ remained un- 
noticed or without satisfactory answers.” A final despatch 
on 12th February only elicited the reply that the Brazilian 
Government was studying the question, in ‘‘ order to proceed 


| with such discretion and prudence as the case required,” the 


“case ” requiring nothing at all except non-interference. If 
Earl Russell had on this ground coerced the Brazilian Govern- 
ment instead of seizing a smaller opportunity, he would have 
had the support of the whole country. 


The latest intelligence from America is of some political 
interest. A great meeting of the Democrats was held on the 
3rd June, and addressed by Mr. Fernando Wood in a speech 
| bitterly condemning the origin, the progress, and the continu- 
/ance of the war. Resolutions were passed demanding an 
| armistice, and the call of a convention in the North, and 
another in the South, to decide how the sections should be 
| reconciled, or, though this is not openly expressed, separated. 
|The meeting is variously estimated at from 10,000 to 50,000, 
'but as it took place under cover the former must be nearer 

the truth. New York is not the North, but immediately 
_after Mr. Wood is said to have had an audience of the Presi- 


| dent, in which he urged Mr. Lincoln to propose a cessation 


of hostilities. The President asked him what reason he had 
to believe the South favourable to propositions of peace, a ques- 
tion which suggests hesitation in the President’s mind. These 
stories, however, always appear more important than they are. 
Nobody doubts that almost every Northerner would con- 
sent to peace on condition of reunion; the point is when he 


will begin to consent to the prospect of separation. The Presi- 


dent would consent to an armistice intended to enable the 
South to come in readily enough, but the real question is, if 
he will grant one to enable the South to keep out. The evi- 
dence as yet is all the other way. 


The military news from America is, as usual, undramatic. 
The telegram says that General Lee’s army has disappeared, 
and that General Hooker has again crossed the Rappahannock, 
both very doubtful statements; Grant was still attacking 


the law of Scotland marriage legitimates prior-born children. | Vicksburg ‘ with siege guns,” and General Banks had failed 
The incidents of marriage are, however, determined by the | in an assault on Port Hudson, in which he lost 2,500 men. 
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He was still besieging the place, but the North was not 
hopeful of success, This war seems destined to revive the 
old belief in the utility of fortifications. A letter from 
Chancellorsville reveals the fact that General Lee fought that 
battle with “incredibly few ”’ troops—one sign among many 
of the coming exhaustion of men in the South. 


Yesterday week, too late for our last impression, Colonel 
Dunne introduced a discussion on the state of Ireland, which 


was absolutely English in its temperateness and rationality | 


of tone. He repeated the now well-known statistics which 
we gave some weeks ago in these columns, proving how 
heavily the agriculture and general wealth of Ireland have 
suffered during the last three years of deficient harvests, 
complained bitterly of the unequal weight of taxation which 
she bears, and moved for a committee to inquire into the 
condition of the country and the effects of the present tax- 
ation upon it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer showed in 
a very able reply that though the evil is real enough, it does 
not in any way arise from either exceptional taxation or the 
undue limitation of Government expenditure to Great 
Britain. The sum, he said, voted for civil services for 
Treland, specifically and exclusively, is 1,551,000/., while 
for England and Wales the same votes 
at most to 2,300,000/., a ratio of 2 to 8, while the 
ratio of the populations is about 11 to 4. Again, the 
special votes for Scotland are only 361,000/., while its popu- 
lation is more than half that of Ireland. ‘Then, as to taxa- 
tion; in England, said Mr. Gladstone, the Customs revenue 
amounts to 18s. 7d. per head, in [reland to 7s. 11d. per head ; 
excise in England to 13s. 6d. per head, in Ireland to 9s. 10d. ; 


j 


! 


week. She, of course, feels profoundly how much their 
simple and unsolicited expressions of gratitude for the lafe 
Prince Consort’s great services to them are worth, and of all 
the testimonies to his goodness she has received “ no one has 
been more gratifying to her, and no one more in harmony 
with her feelings, than the simple and unpretending tribute 
from these honest, hardworking men.”” She more than com- 
plies with their request by presenting them with two engrav- 
ings of the Prince Consort—one in uniform and one in ordi- 
nary dress,—and one also of herself, “as the Queen would 
wish, in the remembrance of these grateful men, to be asso- 
ciated with the memory of her great and good husband.” 


The day ajter the debate on the Education Vote, the Vice- 
President of the Council produced his blue-book, containing 
such inspectors’ reports as he thought calculated to support 
his own views at the Council Office. The line which Mr. 
Lowe took last week in defending the exclusion of such 


| reports as contained argumentative statement instead of fact 


amount only | 


is scarcely borne out, as Mr. Forster, the member for Brad- 
ford, observed on Monday night, by the reports actually 
printed. On looking through them, we find several of the 
reports exceedingly argumentative—on the oflicial side. 


It is stated that Count Sponneck, a Danish financier, is to 
be Administrator of Greece, but there is still a hitch remain- 


ling. ‘The Ionian Parliament has to vote the annexation of 


in England stamps average 7s. 6d. per head, in Ireland | 


ls. 10}d.; land and assessed taxes in England are 2s. 11d. 
per head, in Ireland, 9d.; in England income-tax is 9s. 14d., 
in Ireland 2s. 63d. per head. This shows an average in 
England of 2/. 11s. 7$d. per head, and in Ireland of 1/7. 2s. 104d., 
so that each man in England pays twice and a half times as 
much on the average as each in Ireland; and the difference 
would be much greater if the excise taxation, which is, per- 


haps, a less hardship, because falling chiefly on what is by | 


no means a very wholesome luxury, were deducted. No 
doubt the wealth per head is also much less in Ireland, but the 
comparison does not certainly seem to show any oppressive 
scale of relative taxation. 


She denies that she has spoken out too plainly, and points to | 
the plots of various operas, and the existence of the ballet, as | 


Mrs. 


far more suggestive than anything she has written. 


Norton, we think, mistakes the meaning of all her critics, | 


and certainly of the one who commented on her book in the 
Spectator. She was not to blame for her plain speech. There 
is no conceivable plainness which may not be perfectly 
justifiable when used in its proper place, and for an adequate 
end. But the whole system of English education is based on 
the assumption, often incorrect, more often well-founded, that 
girls are to know nothing of intrigue, or vice, or even some 
natural facts. Girls read novels, novels like Mrs. Norton’s 
particularly, and it is therefore the duty of reviewers to point 
out any novel which transgresses the conventional but most 
expedient rule. There is nothing in Mrs. Norton’s book 
which might not have been written with the most perfect 
propriety in an ‘* Essay against Seduction,” but the account 


the islands to the kingdom, and that annexation is the con- 
dition of the Prince William’s acceptance of the throne. It 
is just possible that the local Parliament may not approve the 
act of patriotic suicide to which it is invited, or insist on con- 
ditions as to the number of its representatives which the 
Greeks will decline to accept. Its conduct has not been 
hitherto such as to inspire much confidence in either its 
wisdom or honesty. 





The Times revives the story that Caleutta will shortly cease 
to be the capital of India. There is no objection to its removal, 
except that the consent of the Ganges has not yet been ob- 
tained, that there is in India no other impregnable city, and 
that it will cost five millions to remove the official establish- 
ments. Bengal is the only “ province” which pays, and as 
the river system of Bengal converges on Calcutta, it will 
remain the metropolis in spite of Sir Charles Wood’s petty 


= ss ie CRE F | hatred of the only community independent enough to criticize 
Mrs. Norton writes a clever letter to the Zimes complaining | y . I 


of the criticisms on her novel, ‘ Lost and Saved,” and espe- | 
cially of the charge of impropriety brought against the book. | 


his acts. 


Mr. Franklin Lushington, some time one of the English 
members of the Supreme Court of the Ionian Islands, has 
published a very able pamphlet against the arbitrary act 


‘of Sir Henry Storks in superseding, or rather, perhaps, 


allowing to be superseded, the two Ionian judges, Sir 


Georgio Marcoran and Sir Anastasius Xydias, without any 
| reason assigned, and against the imputations on those gentle- 


men conveyed in the speech of the Duke of Newcastle 
in answer to Lord Chelmsford in the debate of 17th 
April last. Mr. Lushington makes out a very strong 
case against the act. He shows that the Senate of the 
Ionian Islands, which consists of but five members, appointed 
one of its own body to one of the vacancies thus created, and 
him, a.man who had never been a judge in the lower courts 
at all, who had abandoned the legal profession twelve years 


ago, and who had since been actively engaged in politics— 


of Milly Nesdale’s intrigues is too close to the life for a young | 


lady’s story. 


_ Mr. Villiers’s Bill to facilitate the execution of public works 
in the cotton district passed its second reading on Thursday 
amidst general approval. It permits Government to lend a 
sum not greater than two years’ rateable value of the towns 
to be benefited at three and a half per cent. Any Board 
having authority to borrow may commence works, if approved 
by the official engineer. The results of the Bill are considered 
in another column, but we may mention here that most 
speakers familiar with Lancashire thought it would produce 
much less effect than Mr. Villiers at first anticipated. Mr. 
Cobden, in particular, pointed out that its operation was en- 
tircly dependent upon the aid of the local authorities, and 
thought that no single scheme would be sufficient to save the 
people. The Guardians, the Boards, and the Emigration 
Commissioners must all unite and all be assisted. 





The Queen has sent a very cordial reply to the touching 





the crime for which, as the English Minister hinted, the 
Ionian judges were (virtually) dismissed. It will be lamen- 
table if nearly the last act of our English Administration 
should be one of disgraceful and unwonted deference to the 


| jobbing propensities of the Ionian Senate. 


| ditto, Consolidés, 50§ 502. 


Consols are at 913 92 for money, and 92} 92} for the account. 
The 5. per Cent. India Loan is 108 103}; and the 5} per Cent. 
Enfaced Paper, 115. Turkish 6 per Cents., 1862, are 714 71]; 
Mexican, 373 374. Greek, 38} 38%. 
Spanish Passive, 347 35}; ditto, Certificates, 12} 12}. Egyptian, 
100 1003, The Confederate Loan is 2 to 1 dis, The much- 
talked-of Egyptian Trading Company closes its share-list to-day. 
It is started by the International Financial Company, and some 
other large concerns, to establish trading stations in Egypt and 
Soudan, and its President is Halim Pasha. Trade in these 
regions frequently yields very large profits, and there is a 
steady demand for loans from the cultivators on landed security 
at very usurious rates. ‘The nominal capital of 2,000,000/. is too 


/much for the work, but the company only call up a tenth of 
address of the poor ballast-heavers, which we recorded last | 
P 


that sum. 
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Tv OPICS OF T THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON “THE THE KENSINGTON JOB. 
\ R. STEERS, Purveyor to the House of Commons, is becom- | 
4 ing anational nuisance. Ile feeds the members so badly | 
that they cannot bear to dine in the House, and resent a 
debate which threatens to keep them in Westminster as if it | 
were a personalinjury. At least, that is the only apparent, 
explanation of the enthusiastic howling with which the House 
has a dozen times this scssion silenced anybody who) 
threatened to offer an argument which might last over seven | 
o'clock. Sir Henry W “illoughby occupies, it is true, the 
unique position in the House ‘of always saying sensible things 
to which nobody wants to listen; but then there are limits | 
even to conventional indecorums, and when members shrieked | 
at him on Monday night those limits were almost passed. | 
There were four hundred members present, of whom at least | 
one-half had pledged themselves on the hustings to do their 
utmost to ‘‘secure the most rigid economy consistent with the 
efficiency of the public service.” The subject afoot was a 
demand for the most extravagant vote yet proposed, even 
in this Parliament, which has voted for fortifications, 
for a new fleet, for a new artillery, and for military) 
expenses to the tune of fifteen millions a year, One} 
hundred and thirty-five members condemned the demand 
as irrational; those who voted for it did so with sulky | 
discipline; the tone within the House was critical, not 
to say hostile, and yet the debate ended with three set | 
speeches, only one of which was directed against the vote. | 
Members were hungry and savage, the w hips looked assured | 
of success, the Government were known to be resolved | 
ona division that night, and so rather than face Mr. Steers, | 
the majority smothered the debate, the last speaker heard being | 
the unlucky Sir Henry, who was received, as one report notices 
with a ‘storm of derisive cheers,” intended not for his | 
arguments, but for his patriotic impudence in delaying their | 
dinner. He gave way, of course, and the House, hurried | 
and jubilant, voted with hung gry decisiveness that it would | 
give 120,000/. for seventeen acres at Kensington, and h: xd | 
the Premier had the hardihood to accept Lord Elcho’s ironical | 
proposal, might in its voracity have swallowed the whole job | 
at once. 

Mourning over spilt milk is seldom the favourite sentimen- | 
tality of practical politicians, there must be an end of dis- 
cussion somewhere, and a vote of the House of Commons, 
even when that body is hungry, is the most available ter- 
minus. We shall not, therefore, regret that the nation has 
secured a limited right in seventeen acres in a London suburb 
at a cost exceeding the produce of all Mr. Gladstoue’s petty 
taxes. The land is not dear at the price, though as the pur- 
chase is made under a contract that it shall be devoted to | 
science and art, even an Act of Parliament cannot give the | 
nation the fee-simple, or make the tenure other than a per- 
petuai leasehold under very oppressive conditions. Still, 
as those conditions would cover the conversion of the place | 
into a dancing saloon, which is, of course, a tempie of | 
art—or a great music-hall, which is clearly a shrine for 
science—or a show-room for decorative upholstery which, 
in Wardour street, for example, happily unites them both— | 
and as those are the purposes for which the largest prices 
could be obtained, the bargain is not to be pronounced | 
too dear. Nor shall we argue that Brompton is not | 
the fittest place for a national institution, intended among 
other things to educate the two millions who dwell east of | 
Temple Bar, whose vehicles are refused access to the place by | 
the most direct route, and who still look upon the pretentious 
spot as an airy but hopelessly remote country village. Lord 
Palmerston’s argument for the locality does, indeed, strike us 
as a trifle weak. He says, that as London has extended, land 
in the centre has become very dear, which, if trite, is also 
exceedingly true; and that, to get space cheap Government 
must go further a ficld, which only begs the whole ques- 
tion. Cheapness is not a matter of price alone, but of 
price plus suitability, and a thing which fulfils every 
condition except that for which it is bought is often dear at a | 
gift. We might, for example, obtain land for a central 
museum very cheap in the Orkneys, but then even Lord Pal- 
merston would acknowledge that that was not exactly a) 
bargain. Ifit is worth the nation’s while to have its collee- 


tions housed in London among the poor and the professionals, 
instead of among the rich and the dilettanti, it is also worth 
while to pay the necessary price. 

resistance is very probably useless. 
too far off t» be 


Still we acknowledge that 
South Kens ington is not | 


more than inconvenient ; Parliament will 1 it | 





! . 
offer so much, clear the ground for 


| annoy the Court; only the literary class of all the veiaiionn 


| cares to exert itself to laugh at the organized knot of art job- 
| bers, contractors, and courtiers who misuse the Prince Con- 


| sort’s name to cover their own designs; there is the land 


lying useless as an answer to all economists ; it is as certain as 
anything in politics can be that a new department of science 
and art, “vast as that of education, costly as that of public 
works, will be located at Kensington; and sensible people, 
responsible to God for their time—as Lord Ellenborough said 
when asked to read India House despatches—had better at 
once give in. 

Only, we venture to plead that if Lord Palmerston, and his 
majority, and the Times, and Mr. Cole, and the rest of the 
dictators who govern us are determined to buy their whistle, 
they shall see that, at least, it will blow. Moses buying that 
gross of green spectacles was ludicrous enough, but a collection 
of Moseses similarly employed would be in fiction regarded as 
an impossible farce. If we are to throw away our money let 


it, at least, be on a jewel, on something which will not 


tarnish or look dull when the hour of repentance and 
balance-making has arrived. If we are to have a 
| temple erected to art and science while both arc in 
their cradles, Ict it, at least, be a shrine in some faint 
and inadequate degree worthy of their maturity. Scriously, 
the time for a great industrial university in which art shall 
guide mechanical skill, and science make all labour effective 
—and this is what the few honest people conecrned ultimately 
hope to attain—has not yet, we fear, arrived. Kuowledge 

must precede taste, and such an institution will be useful only 
| when ignorance has been driven a little farther out of the sun- 
light into the nooks and corners of the land. It is not while 
forty per cent. of the population are unable to write, and Par- 


| liament grudges a vote of 600,000/. to enable them to acquire 


that faculty, that it ought to waste five-sixths of the sum in 


| | teaching some small section of the remainder how to illumi- 


nate. Even painters, whose avowed devotion is to the ideal, 
do not prepare the frame before the canvass is fairly stretched. 
Such an university might be the fitting crown of another 
generation of effort, when the means of seli-instruction 
have been forced upon every man, and tradesmen have recog- 
nized that leisure is as useful as toil, anl one-third of the 
people have been delivered from the deus in which they now 
herd, and civilization benefits classes below the three hundred 
thousand who now pay income-tax, and knowledge has fil- 


| tered down below the million to whom we entrust “the mono- 


poly of political power. But if Parliament, under cover of 
housing national collections, like to begin the experin ne nt, let 
them, at least, be consistent. Let us not have thes shrine of 
art set up in the temple of ugliness. Whether Captain 
Fowkes’s structure be solid or weak, requires new flooring, 
or only new domes, will cost 284,000/. for repairs, as Mr. 
Hunt believes, or half a million, as Mr. Gregory says 
that Mr. Mallet said, is a matter of minor importance. The 
building stands condemned by the taste of cultivated Europe, 


| and first of all, as the essential preliminary to any further 


votes, should cease to cumber the soil. To house the teachers 
of taste in a building whose one lesson is that taste has no 
value in England is an expensive folly. Lord Palmerston, 
with the tact which, applied to politics, has made him dic- 
tator, made much of the vastness which, in spite of all defects 


_of design, lends something of grandeur to the interior, and 


light vastness should be the characteristic of any structure 
intended for such a purpose. But if the Industrial College is 
not to degrade instead of elevating the national taste, 
its exterior is as important as its halls, its elevation 
to be attended to as well as its marvellous leng gth. No 
patching, or stucco, or domes, or frescoes, or pillars, or gates 
of filagree iron can ever make the present building 


fit for anything but an international dog- show, or a 


range of cavalry stables. Better lose another hundred 
thousand pounds than sacrifice the object for which we spend 
half a million. Instead of a shed lighted by dish-covers, let 
us have a vast and symmetrical building, designed on the 
principle that the nineteenth century recognizes cther 
materials than costly granite or dirty brick, and so laid 
out that it can be erected piecemeal as the national wants 
inerease, and the national purse grows plethoric. Parliament 
has purchased the site, and must put up with its own 
acts; but if can even now enrich Messrs. Kelk and Lucas 
by rejecting the proposal whose generosity they bemoan, 
send the wretched structure to the people who they say 
an edifice worthy of 
its end, and insist that if they are to spend millions 
on arts, Government shall acknowledge that architecture is 
among them. 
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THE NEW WHIGS IN POLAND. 
HE debate of next Monday night will be animportant one for 
Independent Liberals. 
causes which have estranged the bulk of the nation from these 
their natural leaders has been the imbecile immorality mark- 
ing most of their utterances on foreign policy. *‘ Perish 
!” is a ery which offends an Englishman's reason 


Savoy! 


almost as much as his instincts, which irritates his sense of | 


justice as well as his innate thirst for power and grade in the 
world. As at home he has no wish for a street row witha 
cad, but does not skulk away when the cad is thrashing his 
wife ; so, abroad, he deprecates war, but does not feel content 
to stand by, and so condone a triumph of brutal force. The 
double tendency has been manifested with unusual clearness 
in this case of Poland. The majority of the educated class 
are not willing to go to war for Poland, because they know | 
that war once begun will set forecs in motion on which no 
statesman can ever depend. At the same time, they cannot | 
bear to stand by, and approve, as it were, by their silence a 
patent and horrible wrong. ‘That is the feeling to which 
Independent Liberals, as representatives of the great mass of | 
the half-determinate tendencies of the country, ought to give | 
full expression, and we perceive, therefore, with hearty plea- 
sure, that the member for Bradford has at length accepted | 
the task. On Monday he will move, as an amendment on 
Mr. Hennessy’s motion, the following distinct resolution :— | 

‘That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty | 
thanking her for the communication of ‘The Correspondence | 
on the Affairs of Poland,’ expressing the regret of the House 
at learning from that correspondence that the Emperor of 
Russia has persisted in violating those stipulations of the 
Treaty of Vienna upon the fulfilment of which Great Britain, 
and the other Powers who were parties to that treaty, based 
their sanction of the Sovereignty of the Emperor of Russia 
over part of Poland, and earnestly praying Her Majesty to 
signify to the Emperor of Russia that this violation of the | 
treaty has freed Great Britain from the contract thereby con- 
cluded to sanction such Sovereignty.” 

That resolution differs entirely from the two or three which 
have preceded it, and from those which, though never put to 
the vote, are implied in the speeches of Lord Ellenborough 
and Mr. Hennessy. There is nothing in it of the political | 
sentimentality to which radicals are so prone, nothing elearly 
outside those ill-defined but rigid limits within which diplo- | 
macy must be content to work. It is a well-considered | 
proposal that a treaty, always respected by Great Britain, and 
at this moment recognized as the basis of the public law of 
Europe, should be honestly carried out. The Emperor of 
Russia is not King of Poland by right of descent, or by right 
of election, or by right of conquest, but by virtue of a specific | 
agreement, the validity of which Prince Gortschakoff has 
within the last three months officially acknowledged. Under | 
that agreement the Congress of Vienna, claiming as representa- 
tives of Europe to redistribute its soil, raised the Archduchy of 
Warsaw into a kingdom, and united the crown on certain condi- 
tions in the Imperial Crown of Russia. They did not vest it in 
the Romanoff family, but in the office of Emperor, the idea being, 
as appears from Alexander’s letters to Prince Adam Czarto- 
ryski, published for the first time in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, that the compensation to Poland would be her ex- 
ternal safety under the Russian sceptre. ‘This investiture 
was, however, as Alexander acknowledged, dependent on 
certain conditions, thus clearly specified in the treaty :—“ The 
Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the provinces and 
districts which are otherwise disposed of by the following 
articles, is united to the Russian Empire, to which it shall be 
irrevocably attached by its Constitution, and be possessed by 
His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, his heirs, and 
successors, in perpetuity. His Imperial Majesty reserves to 
himself to give to this State, enjoying a distinct Administration, 
the exterior extension which he shall judge proper. He 
shall assume with his other titles that of Czar, King of 
Poland, agreeably to the form established for the titles attached 
to his other possessions. The Poles, who are respective sub- 
jects of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, shall obtain a representa- 
tion and national institutions, regulated according to the degree 
of political existence that each of the Governments to which 
they belong shall judge expedient and proper to grant them.”’* 
Not content with signing this contract, the Emperor carried it 
out, and on 24th December, 1816, while still reigning as auto- 
crat in Russia, granted a constitution to Poland which included 
legislation by representatives, responsible Ministers, freedom 
of the press, and the publicity of debate. The centract, 
therefore, was not only made, but acknowledged,—not only 


* Neuman, “ Recue 1 des Traités,” t. 1. p. 673. 





’ 


|enforee endurable justice. 


| to exist. 
| Europe, not even an act of unmistaukeable hostility; it is 


o 


acknowledged, but acted on. No agreemeut drawn up be- 
tween private individuals could be more exactly framed, no 


Perhaps the chief of the many ; t?etty Was ever more thoroughly accepted by all the parties 


to its conclusion. 

Every clause of that contract has been openly and repeatedly 
violated, and at the present moment the constitution is gone, 
and the separate existence, the right of the Poles to their in- 
stitutions, and their claim to a nutional army. The agrece 
ment has ceased to exist, and with it, by every rule 
not only of justice but of international law, the royal 
right of the Czars has also disappeared. They are 
no longer Kings of Poland, but conquerors invading 
Poland by force, without legal title, or summons from the 
people, or permis-ion from the great European Areopagus. 
They are simply strangers who, having bought certain privi- 
leges at a price, have refused to pay it, yet strive to retain 
the property by an appeal to force. Their de jure right, the 
claim based upon treaties, has been surrendered by their own 
acts, and it is this which Mr. Forster’s resolution asks the 
House of Commons to affirm. It is their business, wholly 
apart from their place in the polities of the world, as advisers 
to one, and the most considerable, of the contracting Powers, 
who signed the treaties of 1815. They may have no right to 
dictate to Russia how she shall govern, or to the Poles how 
they shall resist, or to Europe how she collectively shall 
But they have the right, the 
technical legal right, to advise their Sovereign to declare 
that a violated contract has for all diplomatic purposes ceased 
This is not a declaration of war, not an appeal to 


simply the announcement of a fact which is perceived to be 
clearly existing, and which, while unacknowledged, inflicts 
injury on mankind. 

But what good is the resolution, if accepted, to do to Poland? 
Simply this, that with the tone now prevailing among the 
Powers which signed the treaty, the decision is certain to be 


| accepted by all Europe, excepting Prussia, and if so accepted, 
| 


the legal position of the Czurs is at the best suspended. They 
cannot accept that result, even were they, with their tradi- 
tions of legitimacy, and order, and fidelity, willing to make 
the effort. Asa matter of fact, we believe, a moral sentence 
pronounced by Europe would greatly affect a Court whose 
most carnest desire is to be recognized as leading members of 
the great European family, and to keep, at any expenditure of 
whitewash, within the civilized pale. But supposing the 
Tartar revealed beneath the Russian skin, the position is still 
untenable. Russia must win or lose the campaign, and in 
either case the resolution gives Poland a stronger foothold. 
If, as is still most probable, the organized strength of the 
Empire crushes the patriot leaders, the Czar must call on 
Europe to recognize his new possession on some diplomatic 
basis—that is, submit his tenure of his conquest once more to 
a public opinion not favourable to his cause. If he 
does not, any Power which may at any time be in col- 
lision with Russia can at any moment summon the Poles 
to arms as a European State, every execution for 
treason will be simply a murder, erery act of repres- 
sion as much an invasion de jure as if it were committed 
in Saxony or Sweden. No civilized Government could 
remain voluntarily in such a position, or face for any length 
of time the expense consequent on the armed watchfulness it 
would be sure to demand. If, on the other hand, as is pos- 
sible, Poland wins, and Russia, exhausted, offers terms, she 
must begin not by pardoning revolted subjects, or falling back 
on the treaties of Vienna, but by acknowledging that she 
treats with an independent State, which can claim or sacrifice 
her ancient provinces according to the fortune of war, and 
organize herself without reference to the disposition which 
Congress made of her soil. Should the victory be gained by 
foreign assistance, then also the liberated position of Poland 
would tell heavily in her favour, for neither could France de- 
mand nor Russia cede rights which the Czar, by the consent of 
Europe, did not possess. It is, however, as a sentence, as a 
condemnation passed by the one tribunal neither party can 
influence, that we wish Mr. Forster’s resolution success. 
A fine of forty shillings does not much affect the rich, but 
none but those who have quitted society incur the condem- 


' nation the fine involves. 





THE CONFEDERATE EVANGEL. 
HE Confederates are at least admirable for the frankness 
and enthusiasm of their faith. While their unfortu- 
nate English advocates try with painful industry and contor- 
tions of intellect to believe and prove that the triumph of the 
Confederacy will be the surest death-blow to slavery, the 
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great representatives of their thought, and even the spokes- 
men of their Government, are daily witnessing, and ostenta- 
tiously calling heaven and earth to witness, to their reverence 
for it. They triumph in being a “ peculiar people,” set apart 


by the King of kings to proclaim a new gospel to the world; | 


they glory with passionate fervour in what all Europe regards 


as their shame and humiliation; they thank God that they | 


are accounted worthy to suffer like the early Christians in 
this equally divine cause; they speak of themselves in 
language far stronger than that of St. Peter, as much more 
than “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
which in time past were not a people, but are now the people 


| structure of society more and more deeply penetrated by the 
Abolitionist idea of the divine rights of the weak and the 
oppressed to a protected freedom, leavening, we trust, the 
prejudiced and narrow, though not radically ungenerous ideas, 
which always pervade large masses of imperfectly cultivated 
men, till the spirit of freedom and reverence at length sub- 
dues even the bigotry of headless majorities that have to 
grope their own blind way to statesmanship. We have always 
maintained that the missionary principles and leaders on both 

| sides are destined to prevail over the lukewarm; and the pro- 

' cess is going on rapidly before our eyes. 

| Ifany one, like our amiable and sedate contemporary, the 





of God ”—nay, we scarcely like to write down words which | Globe, for instance,—which invariably endeavours, in its own 
may sound like blasphemy, but which we profoundly believe | cultivated but rather helpless way, to mediate between Euro- 
to have been written in the highest mood of exalted faith,— | pean political convictions and the Southern slavery,—doubts 
but they adopt in moments of enthusiasm much higher lan- | this inevitable gravitation of the South towards the extreme 
guage than this: they speak not only of having sanctified | development of the propagandist idea it has so rashly hugged 


their cause by their baptism of sacrificial blood, but expressly 
of their claim ‘‘ by their agony and bloody sweat,” to plead 
before the mountains the Lord’s controversy, to establish on the 
strong foundations of the earth in place of the infidel principle 
of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” the good tidings of great 
joy which are comprised in the formula, “ Slavery, Subordi- 
nation, Government.” We are not exaggerating. We are 
quoting from an article in the Richmond Examiner of May 28, 
a paper which is held as the foremost in the South for ability 
and influence. No one can read that article without a certain 
shudder of conviction that here is the spokesman of a people 


| to its bosom, let him note how steadily even the anxious 
temporizers pass under its influence. There is an address to 
which four hundred Christian ministers of all denominations 
in the Southern States have lately given in their signatures 
at Richmond, and addressed to “Christians throughout the 
world.”” Now, when ministers of the Gospel try to put the 
best face on the Southern case to ‘‘ Christians throughout the 
world,” we may be sure they will be as moderate in crossing 
the convictions of Christians throughout the world as they 





can be consistently with their own position. From them, at 
least, we need not fear that the most sacred words and ideas 


profoundly in earnest in what they are doing—that here is a | will be applied to the sufferings and the agony of slavery. 
fanatic who really thinks, and has a large following in think- | Indeed, the tone of this address was, on the whole, so mild 
ing, that the South is set apart by God as a sort of political | and didactic, that it received an early and almost emphatic 
Saviour for the rest of the world, and feels warranted in adopting | welcome from our sedate contemporary. Now, what 
the same language of triumph in the contumely now attaching to |} do these four hundred gentlemen say about the corner 
slavery which Christians only apply to the “‘ despised and re- | stone of their system? Do they encourage, as the Times 
jected”’ Sonof Man. The article to which we allude is written | correspondent in the South would have us believe, the 
throughout in the exalted strain of fanatical belief and pro- | notion of an early emancipation movement so soon as the 
pagandism. It is not for the sake of the South only, not | South has established its independence? Do they tell us, as 
for America only, that this divine experiment is being tried. | the inventive mind of English sympathy repeats—only the more 
‘“‘ The establishment of the Confederacy,’ says the writer, “ is eagerly the more utterly groundless the dream appears,—that 
verily a distinct reaction against the whole course of the mistaken | the true way to secure freedom for the slaves is to say at 
civilization of the age. And this is the true reason why we | once to the South, without conditions, ‘Goin peace?” On 
have been left without the sympathy of the nations, till we | the contrary, they give thanks for slavery,—much on behalf 
conquered that sympathy with the sharp edge of the sword. | of the whites, more on behalf of the slave himself. Let them 
For Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, we have deliberately substi- | speak for themselves :—‘‘ With all the facts of the system of 
tuted Slavery, Subordination, and Government. Those social | slavery in its practical operations before us, ‘ as eye-witnesses 
and political problems which rack and torture modern society | and ministers of the Word, having had perfect understanding 
we have undertaken to solve for ourselves in our own way, | of all things’ on this subject of which we speak, we may 


and on our own principles.” It is a great human experiment, | surely claim respect for our opinions and statements. Most 


anew missionary power on theearth. ‘“ Reverently we feel,” 
continues the Evangelist, ‘‘that our Confederacy is a God- 
sent missionary to the nations with great truths to preach. 
We must speak them boldly, and whoso hath ears to hear let 
him hear ;’’—and then, after this emphatic use of our Lord’s 
words, comes the sentence, to us so blasphemous, in which the 
South clothes itself, in ‘‘ the agony and bloody sweat,” which 
is to sanctify its cause, and claims to be pouring out that blood 
of martyrdom which is to be the seed, in this case, of the 
oligarch’s monopoly and the slave-driver’s whip. 


| of us have grown up from childhood among the slaves; all of 
us have preached to and taught them the word of life; have 
‘administered to them the ordinances of the Christian 
‘church; sincerely love them as souls for whom Christ 
‘died; we go among them freely, and know them in 
health and sickness, in labour and rest, from infancy to 
jold age. We are familiar with their physical and 
| moral condition, and alive to all their interest ; and we testify, 
\in the sight of God, that the relation of master and slave 
among us, however we may deplore abuses in this, as in other 


It may be said, of course, with some show of reason, that | relations of mankind, is not incompatible with our holy 
this sort of fanaticism does not fairly represent the South ; | Christianity, and that the presence of the Africans in our land 
that you must no more judge the Southerners by the violent | is an occasion of gratitude on their behalf, before God ; seeing 
and blasphemous fanaticism of the Richmond Examiner than you | that thereby Divine Providence has brought them where mis- 
would the North by the enthusiasm of W. Lloyd Garrison or | sionaries of the Cross may freely proclaim to them the word 
Frederick Douglass. It is curious, indeed, that the very same | of salvation, and the work is not interrupted by agitating 
language is used on both sides ;—the earnest-abolitionists, like | fanaticism. The South has done more than any people on 
Mr. Conway, frequently applying to the despised negro that | earth for the Christianization of the African race.” They 
very language which the Prophets applied in the first instance | go on to say that the slaves who have escaped since the war 
to the Jewish people, and then to their Divine Head. For | are gone, “and, we aver, can go to no state of society that offers 
our own part, we see a great significance in this strange | them any better things than they have at home, either in respect to 
grasping at the language of Christian faith among the extreme | their temporal or eternal welfare.” It would, of course, be 
partizans on both sides, and, without affecting to think there | much worse, both for the “‘ temporal and eternal welfare” of 
are more Southerners to endorse the one than Northerners to the slave, if the system which legalizes, and sometimes almost 
endorse the other, we are profoundly convinced that here | insists on, brutality, adultery, and the disruption of family life, 

ou see the ultimate tendencies of both sections of the Union, | were entirely done away with. Clearly the four hundred 
if each should be allowed to develop fully and freely the “idea” | ministers of Christ’s Gospel have only diluted the more 
which is in them. In the one, you would get a structure rigidly | earnest language of the Richmond Examiner, for foreign con- 
based on slavery for the lowest caste of society, and carrying | sumption. 
up the claim of strength to deal with the weak as it thinks; But, finally, what do the Southern statesmen say to the as- 
fit into the strata above, by the aid of the Richmond Examiner's | sertion of their English friends that their first wish is to get 
second great apophthegm that “‘ among equals equality is | rid of slavery as soon as they have got rid of the Northern 
right; among those who are naturally unequal, equality is| aggression? We havea curious glimpse of this aspect of the 


chaos; that there are slave races born to serve, master races | 
born to govern ;”’—and, he ought to add, the lees and dregs | 


of master races born to be their tools in carrying out their 
will on the race of slaves. In the other, we shall have a 





subject in the correspondence just published between Mr. 
Mason, the Confederate diplomatist here, and Mr. Conway, 
the representative of the Abolitionist party. Mr. Conway, 
) by birth a Virginian, and a true Southerner by political 
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instinct, though his faith in freedom has induced him to sac- 
rifice even patriotic feeling for his duty to the slaves, has 
just written to Mr. Mason to make him an offer on the part of 
the American Abolitionist party. They support the war, he 
says, on anti-slavery principles alone; if the Confederates 
would emancipate honestly, or promise an emancipation gua- 
ranteed by European Powers within the limits of any reasonable 
time, the Northern Abolition party would no longer care to con- 
duct a war which would then, indeed, be a mere war “ for 
empire.” They are fighting for something much better than 
empire—freedom. That once secured, they would not care to 
rule the continent of America, but be quite ready to part in 
peace. Unfortunately, however, that once secured, the Con- | 
federates would not care to keep their separate nationality, 
which is based not on the love for self-government, but on 
the love for the arbitrary government of others. It was for 
this purpose, and this only, that they seceded, and Mr. Mason 
has evidently a very distinct impression that his superiors are 
by no means prepared to abandon the despotic privilege for 
the sake of which they have run all this risk. He replied to 
Mr. Conway’s first letter by a diplomatic feint, which shows 
that he isa very sly man indeed, and might have succeeded | 
in inculpating more than one Abolitionist with the Federal | 
Government. He wanted Mr. Conway to produce the names | 
of his Abolitionist principals. Mr. Conway did not choose to | 
do so without more distinct authority, and said he would 
write for credentials, when Mr. Mason rejoined by a letter of 
indignation evidently written for publication, and intended to 
demolish Mr. Conway, in which he exposes to the United 
States the dealings of the Abolitionist party. We shall be. 
surprised, however, if the effect, on the whole,—perhaps the 
carefully calculated effect—of Mr. Conway’s measure be not | 
to convince Englishmen of the utter futility of their hopes 
for a Confederate emancipation. Mr. Mason concludes with 
saying, ‘‘ As some reward, however, for your interesting dis- | 
closure, your inquiry whether the Confederate States will 

consent to emancipation shall not go wholly unanswered. | 
You may be assured, then, and perhaps it may be of value to 

your constituents to assure them, that the Northern States | 
will never be in relations to put this question to the South, 

nor will the Southern States ever be in a position requiring | 
them to give an answer,”—a somewhat enigmatic piece of 

braggadocio, but conveying, we take it in connection with the | 
whole tone of the letter, Mr. Mason’s conviction that, however 
agreeable to the Confederates the prospect of peace and inde- 
pendence with slavery may be, war, or even subjugation, 
would be preferable to casting away this corner-stone of their 
great edifice. 

And, no doubt, this is the trath. The Confederacy has but 
one political idea which dominates the imaginations of men. 
That idea is the new gospel of “Slavery, Subordination, 
Government,”—the good tidings of great joy that every 
African is born to be scourged on earth, and subjected to the 
vile passions of his white masters, before he can earn his 
salvation. Mr. Mason would probably not have scrupled for 
a moment to negotiate an alliance with the Northern Demo- 
crats; but with the Abolitionists! why, it would have been bet- | 
ter a thousand times to propose a surrender without terms to the | 
mercy of the Northern armies. The Confederates are making | 
war for something more than an idea, They have a fanatic faith 
in their own horrid institution ; and if asked to choose between 
that and independence, they would probably prefer political 
servitude for themselves, with the sacred right of tyranny 
over others, to an independence which, in sacrificing the 
right to keep others under the yoke, would have lost all its | 


sweetness and flavour. 


THE CRAWLEY SCANDAL. 
HE defence offered by the Commander-in-Chief in the Craw- | 
ley case on Monday night is only partially satisfactory. It 
proves that he has no wish to allow injustice, but it does not | 
prove that injustice will not continue to be done. The charge | 
against Colonel Crawley, as stated by all who have immediate | 
cognizance of the facts, repeated by the public and admitted | 
by the representative of the army in the House of Commons, | 
amounts to one of manslaughter. Some of the attendant 
circumstances may or may not be exaggerated by the public | 
ignorance of local circumstances. For instance, it is probable | 
that the unhappy victim and his wife did not feel the presence 
of the sentry—the great aggravation of the case in the Eng- | 
lish mind—as any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects 
would have done. Mrs. Lilley was dying of diarrhoea, and 
an Indian bed has and can have no curtains but of net ; but 
so infamous was the system of Indian barrack structure 
till 1858 that Mrs. Lilley must have slept for years under | 





a surveillance hardly less close than that which killed her 
husband. Allowing for this, however, the possibility of a 
bath-room within the Serjeant-Major’s apartment, and one or 
two other local circumstances, the simple charge remains that 
an illegal order issued by Colonel Crawley caused the Serjeant- 
Major’s death from suffocation, and for this charge the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, himself believing it proved, considered a 
reprimand sufficient retribution. His defence is that, firstly, 


'a reprimand was in itself an unusual stretch of power, the 


Commander-in-Chief in India being almost independent in 
matters of discipline; and, secondly, that he had only had 
official cognizance of all the facts for the previous ten days. 

The first argument can only have been used to produce a mo- 
mentary effect. Not only is the Queen’s power over her army in 
India as perfect as at home, but it has been guarded by the Duke 
of Cambridge with the most marked and vigorous jealousy, in 
opposition very often to outspoken Indian remonstrances. 
The solitary order which the Viceroy, in all else a czar, is by 
law debarred from giving, is one which affects the discipline 
or organization of Her Majesty’s army, and the Crown has on 
all occasions claimed and exercised the direct right of appointing 
toallecommands. Indeed, the Commander-in-Chief has himself 
given up his own argument, for he has ordered, in June, the 
court-martial which he says he was in February incompetent 
to order. The truth is the Commander-in-Chief in India is 
no more independent than the General Commanding in 
Ireland ; it is expedient to leave him alone on account of the 
distance, but full power remains with the Crown, in order to 
meet just such cases as the one on which the reserved autho- 
rity has at last been exercised. The second argument is more 


just. No officer high in authority ought to act or can 


act without full information, and a delay in submitting 
official reports is no new occurrence in India. But then 
this excuse only shifts the ground for comment or repro- 
bation. The Duke of Cambridge may have been justified 
in waiting for his official proofs, but having at last received 
them, the public had a right to expect that he would act as 
vigorously as he had reprimanded. What has His Royal 
Highness done? Ordered that Colonel Crawley should be 
brought to a court-martial within India itself, the only place 
in the Empire where justice in such a case is next to impos- 
sible, alike for good and for bad reasons. The bad reason is, 
that Sir Hugh Rose will be the revising officer, who must select 
all the officers to sit on the court, and who possesses power to 
send back, or annul, or commute any sentence, and that he 
being himself severely censured for his part in the business, 
will be tempted either to stand by his own opinion, and, if 
possible, exonerate his subordinate, or to prove his impar- 
tiality by an undue severity. Even if inexorably just, just 
as a civil judge would be, the army will still remain unsatis- 
tied that justice has been done, and the most serious aspect in 
the affair, the doubt it may create in the army of the 
soldier’s chance of fairplay, will remain unremoved. The 
good reason is, the excessive and just reluctance of Indian 
officers publicly to convict a colonel commanding of a charge 
which however worded would be virtually one of tyranny. 
Discipline in India is always of necessity slightly laxer 
than in Great Britain. Every European soldier, however 
obedient, is waited on by native servants, feels that he isa 
member, though a humble one, of a dominant aristocracy, and 
consequently asserts his own rights with the vehemence 
which individual self-confidence is always apt to inspire. A 
movement like that among the Company’s Europeans would 
have been impossible out of India, and the example is one 
which has never been forgotten. The superior officers, more- 
over, are well aware that it was by interference with the 
power of commanding officers that the Government gave the 
first shock to discipline in the old native army, and they are 
by training inclined to resist any approach, however distant, 
to the same egregious blunder. That they will do or consent 
to any injustice when sitting as a court we do not believe, 
but they will construe evidence leniently, and look with un- 
conscious but visible disfavour upon all whose testimony 
presses hardly upon the accused. The regimental officers 
whose statements must prove the facts know well that 
the reasons must be grave, indeed, which can excuse a sub- 
altern for open criticism of his colonel, and, though they will 
speak the truth, they will relate nothing which they can 
avoid. The tendency, too, of every man in India under almost 
all circumstances is to resent the interference of the English 
authority which he can neither control, nor influence, nor 
inform, and the case will open with a perceptible bias through- 
out society in favour of the accused. The regiment ought to 
be ordered home, and the privilege of exchange suspended 
until the final settlement of the affair. The expense of that 
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course might be great, but dragoon regiments are not really | 


wanted in India, and the issue at stake is nothing less than 
the popularity of the army with the classes which furnish 
recruits. These classes forget nothing of individaal interest, 
and five battles might be lost with less effect on their minds 
than the occurrence of one clear case of fatal but unpunished 
tyranny. 

There is another point much mooted in the country upon 
which the defence offered, this time by the War Office, seems a 
little more complete. Full justice is not done, but it is very hard 
to see how it could have been done. Colonel Crawley is to be 
tried nominally for asserting that the cruelty of Lilley’s im- 
prisonment was not due to him but to Licutenant Fitzsimons, 
a statement blankly denicd. This is a side point, though as 
charges are framed for courts-martial it will effectually raise 
the whole case. Why not try him for the issue of an unjust 
and illegal order? Simply because he stands protected, 
technically if not morally, by superior orders. General 
Farrell, in command of the division, sanctioned the order for 
close arrest, though probably without an idea of its additional 
circumstances. ‘Che Commander in-Chief of Bombay, Sir 
William Mansfield, also sanctioned it, though he was under 
the belief that his order merely implied arrest for a few days. 
To try Colonel Crawley on this charge is only to eall for 
General Farrell’s order, to try General Farrell only to make 
him produce General Mansfield’s telegram. It is General 
Mansfield on whom the legal responsibility falls, and the first 
step towards trying him would be his removal from the 
command-in-chief. To ruin in a military sense one of the 
very ablest officers in the service—the man to whom the 
country would look in the event of any war in Asia or Eastern 
Europe—for an error of judgment, would not in any case 
be expedient. So to ruin him, in order that Colonel Craw- 
ley, the officer really responsible might escape on the 
heavier charge—for that must be the effect of punishing 
General Mansfield—would be simply a folly. The general 
most to blame is the Commander-in-Chief in India, who, 
having of necessity all the facts before him which are before 
the Duke of Cambridge, knowing besides all those cireum- 
stances of aggravation which in India float like malaria 
through the air, are felt by every man and never reported, 
yet condoned all the guilty, accused the innocent victim of 
being a drunkard, took—when the statements about the wife’s 
brandy for medicine were explained—no steps to clear his 
fame, and left it to Parliament to insist on that full inquiry, 


that rigorous punishment which it was his first duty to order 


and to inflict. It is easy to answer a somewhat unguarded 
member by talk of the absence of evidence ; but on the main 
point the one convincing witness is the Duke of Cambridge 
himself. If His Royal Highness has done his duty in order- 
ing this court-martial, clearly his act condemns Sir Hugh Rose 
for dereliction of duty in not ordering it. 





LANCASHIRE PROSPECTS. 
HERE are degrees even in blackness, and so the prespects 


their business should be so assured of the future as to erect 
new mills, well that places like Bolton should find the 
Egyptian cotton on which they depend comparatively cheaper 
than before, most well that the return of pauperism should 
decline steadily by 4,000 a week. But those who know the 
facts best, look forward with a shrinking horror to the scenes 
which will be enacted next winter. ‘“ There will be,” said Mr. 
Farnall, on Monday—and be it remembered the Com- 
missioner has as yet made no blunder—“four hundred 
thousand persons to be provided for throughout the winter” 
by charity of some kind or other, and the General Com- 
mittee accepted the statement as correct. The Town Clerk 


the money to maintain such a multitude was to come from, 
without allowing new powers to the guardians. Sir J. Kay 
Shuttleworth feared the effect of the hopeful feeling expressed 
in London, while a most disastrous ruin was approach- 
ing the county in every direction. Mr. H. Mason 
anticipated that the winter would be a time of the 
“‘ greatest trial,’”’ and, in short, the tone of the experienced, 
and, we must add, brave men who assembled in the 
Manchester Town Hall on the 15th instant was one of painful 
depression. That tone will not, we fear, be cheered by the 
reports just presented to Parliament from the engineer em- 
ployed to consider what works can be most easily set on foot 
under Mr. Villiers’s Bill. That bill provides that any local 


public works at three and a half per cent. The money will 
be lent by the State, and the only limit as to amount is that 
it must not exceed two years’ rateable value of the pro- 
perty assessable within the district, that is, for the towns in 
the twenty-seven distressed unions just twelve millions ster- 
ling. A vague impression prevails that this provision will at 
once enable Lancashire to employ its own poor, but that is 
by no means accurate. In the first place, Mr. R. Rawlinson, 
the engineer engaged, reports that only about a million 
and a half can be advantageously spent in very much- 
needed works, such as draining, street-paving, and lay- 
ing out parks, and he evidently distrusts all schemes for 
the improvement of land. They involve too many compli- 
cations of tenure and trust deeds, and divisions between 
landlord and tenant, lessor and lessee. The work clearly 
useful will provide for only 27,000 hands, and Mr. Farnall 
estimates the whole relief at 82,000 persons withdrawn from 
poor-rates and from the charitable funds. That is, the public 
works will support less than a fourth of the population which 
must starve unless supported. Even this relief, which is, we 
trust, undcr-estimated,—Mr. Farnall forgctting the effect cf 
such an expenditure on the tradesmen and their employés,—is 
by no means certain. Mr. Villiers’s Bill is only permissive, 
and though the local authorities are not exactly opposed to 
the project, they are very languid in its support. Some 


towns, as Bury, hardly see which of Mr. Rawilinson’s sug- 


gestions are available; others, like Bacup, want very low 


interest and a very long date for repayment. Almost all 


admit that if funds can be procured cheaply, and if the inter- 
view with Mr. Rawlinson is satisfactory, and if this, that, and 
the other is complied with, then they shall be willing at some 
future time to begin; but there is no great energy visible 
anywhere. We should almost imagine, from what we- 
read and hear, that the local Boards, though reluctant to op- 
pose, had rather the work were done through the poor-law 
organization. In fact, unless appearances are most deceptive, 
and deceptive in the unusual way of being less encouraging 
than the facts, it is on the guardians that the work must 
ultimately fall. The Boards, it seems clear, quail at the 
task, and so do the municipalities. For Government to do- 
the work itself would be to repeat in Laneashire the blunders 
committed in Ireland, and probably to demoralize the people 
far worse than by direct relief. For the guardians to do it, 
even if they had the means, would be simply to introduce a 
more severe and, therefore, more detested form of the out-of- 
door labour test. What is wanted is honest work, something 
to do what everybody fecls wants doing, and which would, 
in any case, have been done after greater or less delay. 


| All artificial work is only picking oakum over aguin, and 


inferior both as a test and in profitable result to daily 
attendance in school. ‘The honest work seems, by Mr. 
Rawlinson’s report, most unexpectedly limited, and, short 
of a grant without interest, we can hardiy imagine 
a temptation which would induce the “ Boards” to gather 
up their ideas more quickly, or rise a little more 


of Lancashire may, perhaps, with truth be said to be | completely up to the height of circumstances. As to 


growing lighter, but verily the remaining tinge is sadly deep | 
in shade. It is well, of course, that capitalists who know | 


private proprietors there is no hope whatever. It would 
take them more time than is left between this and winter 
only to ascertain the proportion in which profits and responsi- 
bilities should be divided between holders in fee and holders 
for life, leasehold tenants and owners of the reversionary in- 
terests. The English landed system may have merits, but it is- 
certainly fatal to speedy arrangements. 

‘Ihe wisdom of Parliament may be able to devise some 
new plan; and if it would only discuss it, instead of 
spending a half-million on a premature gift of an ugly 


building to the art students of the future, some beam 


of light might at last be perceptible. But as matters 


‘stand there seems no resource except to strengthen the 
‘hands of the guardians; that is, allow them to borrow 
' money either from the State or with its security. Even in this 


of Manchester even added that he could not imagine where | . 
| matter there scems a chance of some most preposterous hitches. 


| Mr. Ashworth, on Monday, warned the General Committee not 


to resolve that “ Parliament should provide additional facilities 


' to boards of guardians to borrow,” for the guardians had a 
‘scheme of their own and endless ‘‘tabulated forms,” and 


their amour propre would be wounded. And so that resolu- 
tion dropped through. Then Mr. Farnall thought that no 


' such scheme should be presented by anybody lest Mr. Villiers’s 


| 


Bill should be resisted. Parliament was not altogether friendly 
to Lancashire, and “even Mr. Villiers’s Bill was not likely to 


' be carried without considerable opposition.” A new demand 


might cause its rejection altogether, and would be ‘“ danger- 
ous.” So it would appear that the discussion of this part of 


authority having power to levy rates may borrow money for! the question, which is vital, and which concerns the very 
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existence of the population of the county, is to be put off to 
the end of the session. We admit fully that every day gained 
is a benefit, beeause it is always possible though in our 
judgment most improbable, that American cotton may be 
released, and the mills go to work again; but it is 
possible to push expectation too far. If the question 
is left too long out of sight, neither Government, nor 
the nation, nor the county, will have the smallest option 
remaining. They must pursue the rough old plan of feeding 
the Poor-law Treasury, and throughout the long Northern 
winter four hundred thousand idle folk, with insufficient food 
and doled out fuel, with rents unpaid and luxuries only re- 
membered, with nothing to do and nothing to enjoy, with 
leaders of strikes to teach them and the rich all in their midst, 
must be kept on alms which they regard neither as rights nor 
gifts. How many troops are there in Lancashire ? 


MORMONISM IN WALES. 

VHE rapid growth of Mormonism in Wales seems to be entirely 
escaping the attention of those who ought to have done all 
that was possible to prevent it. Ministers of all persuasions 
seem to be agreed.in considering the subject scarcely worth a 
thought. A Wesleyan, living at Cardiff, told us the other day that 
there were very few Mormons left in the Principality. If there 
are not, it is owing to the regular stream of emigration kept up from 
Wales to Utah. A few days after this very remark was made, 
about eighty men and women—the latter nearly all young, good- 
looking, robust girls—left Cardiff station en route for the Salt 





Lake. ‘They had been gathered from the surrounding country, and | 


many were very respectable in appearance. One young man had 
been assistant to a surgeon of Cardiff. We remember many such 
embarxations from the ports of South Wales, and yet, in the very 
heart of this district, the notion is general that Mormonism is dying 
out. ‘The truth is, that it is subtly and surely extending. The 
Mormon agents are ever watchful and active, while the Established 
Church an] Dissent make the fatal mistake of treating them as 
members of a decaying sect, and as impostors unworthy of regard. 
No course could suit the Mormons better, except actual persecution. 
‘they have modiiied some of their principles of late years, so as to 


<livert the attention of unbelievers. Very few now profess to 


perform miracles, because they found it difficult to produce marvels 
enough to satisfy their votaries. This was their weakest point, 
and they gave it up. Joseph Smith—than whom a more abandoned 
dlebauchee and astonishing liar and hypocrite has never appeared, 
even ainong his own followers—held and practised certain doctrines, 
such as that of the expediency of systematic seduction, which his 
disciples have since been compelled to disavow in public, however 
closely they may adhere to them in secret. The result is that the 
creed makes way among the lower classes in the Principality. In 
Liverpool, where there are many Welsh, there are also many 
Mormons. Let it be remembered that the sect is little more than 
thirty years old, and it will at once be seen that it has assumed 
formidable proportions. Statistics and census returns do not give 
the full measure of its progress, for the simple reason that as fast 
4s converis are made they are sent off to Utah. A perpetual emi- 
gration fund is in existence for this purpose, and as the people are 
taught that Christ Himself will certainly come to establish His 


kingdom in Utah or Missouri, they go out with an unchangeable | 


belief that happiness here and high rewards hereafter await 
them. ‘The Book of Mormon has been translated into the Welsh 
language, and finds ready—almost eager—acceptance among the 
poor ignorant people of the hills. The women, young and 
old, adopt Mormonism greedily. ‘The case has been mentioned of 
a women of 60, who left her home in Wales to be married in Utah, 
leaving behind her a husband of 70. The favourite-toast in Utah, 
**More Women,” seems to guarantee that even this wretched 
creature would be welcomed by the horde of profligates who let 
loose the reins of their passions, and practise habitual infamy in 
the name of the Almighty. 

The spread of this sect in the Principality recalls to recollection 


those miserable huts which make their appearance in a single 


night on some of the Welsh commons. The people are under the 
celusion that any dwelling which can be erected in a night cannot 
afterwards be removed, and the fact that the owner of the land 
does not in some cases care to interfere favours the notion. The 
progress of the Mormons is something analogous to this. They 
work in the dark, and no one seems to think the result of their 
labours worth interfering with. Nearly all their great gather- 
ings are held at night, and it rarely happens that even the 
local police hear of them till they are over. Their baptisms 
are always conducted by the light of the moon, or by 


'torchlight when the night is dark. Upon a spot on the 
| banks of the river Ebbw, between Crumlin and Newbridge, 
j}many a wild gathering of tiis kind has taken place, the 
}men and women dressing and undressing by the banks, as we 
once saw a party of Mormons doing in Derbyshire. Up in the 
| hills, where the success of the preachers is greater than in the 
towns, the meetings are held so secretly that it is almost impos- 
|sible for a stranger to gain admittance. It is at these private 
gatherings that the temptations are held out which induce young 
women to forsake their homes and kindred for a life which they 
| would revolt at here. It is at these also that miracles are occa- 
sionally performed. We heard of several of these miracles, but 
could not succeed in seeing one, although there is a man in Mon- 
| mouthshire who declares that he is ready to move one of the largest 
| mountains in the county, called wm Barlwm, down miles away to 
the moors; and that he not merely could, but would do it, only 
that he does not like to injure Lord ‘Tredegar, whose property it 
| partly is. The reluctance of this man to remove his neighbour's 
landmark is much appreciated in the district. An actual miracle 
| was performed by another elder a little time ago. A certain man 
| who had a hump upon his back was introduced to a Mormon meet- 
jing. ‘The elders present announced that they had taken pity on 
their brother's deformity, and as a reward of his fidelity to the 
faith they had made up their minds to remove the hump. Even 
when achieved by a miracle, such an operation must necessarily 
cause a mess, and they consequently took the man behind a curtain 
to save the feelings of the congregation. ‘Their prayers were long 
and boisterous, and the audience soon began to see the effect of 
them. For the curtain scarcely reached down to the heels of the 
party, and the people in front distinctly saw a stream run down 
| the legs of the hunchback. But if the operation was a miracle, 
the hump itself was no less marvellous, for the stream that ran down 


| was not of blood, but of sawdust, and a hump of sawdust is not usual 
| even in these “Jast days.” Presently the man came forth, straight 
and smiling, and a solemn thanksgiving was held for his deliver- 


ance. 

On another occasion—this occurred in Cardiff—a husband urged 
his wife, who was not a Mormon, to go to a meeting, and pro 
mised her that she should see there ** the angels of the Lord.” She 
went, and during the service the lights were turned out, and she 
saw figures in white moving about. Close by her feet she dis- 
cerned strange small figures moving slowly, and rustling as they 
moved. She was probably expected to faint here, but she seized 
one of the figures at her feet instead, and put it in her pocket. 
When she got home she found tht it consisted of a few frogs in a 
| white paper bag. ‘The elders declared that these were miracles, 
| and their dupes believed them. ‘Ihere is nothing that a Welsh 
| enthusiast will not believe. ‘Their devotion to their creed, what- 
ever that creed may be, is wonderful. It is shown in a blind, 
unhesitating, unwavering acceptance of whatever they are 
taught. It is rarely indeed that they change their religion. 
They are obstinate in all things—it is part of their national cha- 
racter; but in relig’ous opinions they are simply immoveable. If 
you reason with them they look upon you as an appointed agent 
of the tempter of souls. A lady in Newport had an excellent ser- 
vant who became a Mormon. She was a good girl, and her mis- 
| tress took a deal of trouble to convince her of her folly, and to 
explain to her what life in Utah actually is. These efforts seemed 
but to confirm the girl in her intention, and her mother professed 
| her joy at her daughter's firmness, and hoped “ that she would 

become one of the wives of Brigham Young, as she was a pretty 

girl.” These were the mother’s own words. ‘These characteristics 
| of the Welsh—boundless credulity and an unalterable fidelity to 
their religion—render Wales a chosen land for men of the Wycher- 
ley class, and preaching is as common an occupation as that of 
shoemaking. Promises which an English workman would laugh at 
as the dreams of a madman are received implicitly by the poor 
Welsh collier or haulier as sober realities. ‘They are like plastic 
clay in the hands of Mormon agents. The very origin of the new 
revelation exactly suits them. ‘The miracle of the golden plates, com- 
mitted to the charge of a poor ignorant man like one of themselves, 
is a story possessing unspeakab!le fascination for them. They 
never tire of hearing about it, and they hope that they in their turn 
may one day be selected as the instruments of communicating 
fresh messages from Heaven to man. The true story of Smith’s 
imposture they look upon as the invention of the devil. They 
would brave any danger, and endure any torture for the sake of 
| their religion. Nor is it inconsistent, perhaps, with human nature, 
| that the more debasing the superstition to which an untrained 
| mind links itself, the more ardent is its attachment to it, and the 
' more firmly does it take hold of it. 
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it is only in the towns that a stranger can hope to get inside a! people only.” A hymn was sung,—it was a strange unmeaning 


Mormon meeting-house, and it was not without some trouble that, 
even in Newport, we could ascertain where the sect assembled. At 
last a small public house was pointed out, and there two or three 
Sunday evenings ago we went to hear the proceedings. The room 
was apparently used for an Odd Fellows’ lodge, and there were not 
above forty persons present—for the exportation to Utah a few 
days before had thinned the ranks. ‘They were all of the working 
class, some very respectably dressed, and the women generally 
clean and well looking. Two or three women had children in arms, 
and there were other children of five or six years of age among the 
congregation. There were also a few young mengin the room, lank 
and gaunt, and having a self-satistied smirk on their countenances, as 


if they were looking forward to the bliss of having a dozen wives. | 


The elders were wern haggard men, who looked as though they 
actually had the wives, and did not find it a bliss at all, but quite 


the contrary. There were two or three very old men there, and 


some boys who are not yet eligible for Utah. The whole group had 
gathered round a little dark grubby man, who was preaching to 
them with much earnestness and volubility. 

He was insisting upon the divine inspiration of the Book of 
Mormon. Rude, unpolished, and unletiered as he was, he impressed 
us as being a thoroughly earnest man. His argument was that 
fresh revelation from God was necessary to convert the present 
age. ‘The Scriptures are not suflicient for this purpose, for they 


fail even to convince. Scholars and divines are always wrangling | 


about the meaning of this and the other passage, and many of the 
laws laid down in the Bible were intended for a people and a state 
of society now passed away. Moreover, God has constantly held 
direct communication with his servants. An instance, the speaker 


said, might be found in St. Mark (he should have said St. Matthew) | 


where the Saviour addresses Peter in the words, ** Blessed art thou, 


Simon Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, | 


but my Father which is in Heaven.” It was a similar revelation 
that God made to his servant Joseph Smith. The speaker dwelt 
upon this point at some length, but his line of argument had evi- 
dently been disturbed by the entry of strangers. He talked at the 
strangers—there were three of them—a good deal, and the young 
women also carefully surveyed them, perhaps mentally calculating 
the possibility of their making proposals to them by and by as true 
Mormons. And it must be owned that if the Mormon men in 


Wales are all of the type who were present at that meeting, the 


women have some excuse for being in such haste to get to Utah. 
The first elder (whose name was Webb) sat down, and another 
rose to succeed him--a mean, yellow, dirty man, who spoke a 
north-country dialect with a Yankee twang, and looked the incar- 
nation of a vulgar hypocrite. ‘There was nothing whatever in his 
manner indicative of{sincerity of purpose. He spoke ina bullying 
tone, using great vehemence and very Mormon-like language. 
He began by remarking, “the people's minds is a good 
deal more enlightened now than it were.” There was much igno- 
rance and superstition in high places, which prevented the new 
gospel finding its way to the people. Men refused to believe the 
message of the-Prophet Joseph Smith, but he would remind them 
that every inspired messenger had been received with doubt, in- 
cluding the Saviour Himself. Smith’s followers were reviled, but 
“T tell you,” shricked the harsh grating voice, “that gods and 
angels look down upon you with approval, and that you are accept- 
able to them.” Working himself into a paroxysm of wrath, his 
emaciated sensual face on fire with anger, he denounced all revilers 
of ‘God's chosen people,” future and to come, and particularly 
warned the strangers present that they would suffer dreadful 
punishments if they came there to mock. Some of the women, 
however, having perhaps already marked the elder stranger for 
their own, looked at him in a spirit of gentleness, and were evi- 
dently inclined to deal more mercifully with him than was the 
saint. ‘This yellow dirty man then pulled what looked like a win- 
dow rag from his pocket and rubbed his oily face with it, and re- 
sumed his speech in a lower key. Joseph Smith was merely, he 
said, like an errand-boy who had received a message from God to 
deliver to mankind. ‘I myself,” he added, “have received the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, and there is many here as knows it.” 


Then he waxed wrath again at the strangers (who had been listen- | 


ing throughout with the utmost gravity and patience) and said that 
others before them had mocked the Lord’s anointed and suffered for 
it. This last objurgation lasted several minutes, and made the 
elder hotter and greasier than ever, insomuch that the window-rag 
was fished out again and applied to his forehead. Finding that 
his denunciations did not disconcert the strangers, the elder 
suddenly brought his exhortation to a close, and said, in a low, 


quick voice, “ there will be a meeting afterwards for our own | 





doggrel,—a prayer was offered, and the people, evidently puzzled, 
rose to depart. But the yellow man, probably not having exhausted 
his store of ribaldry and blasphemy, called out to them to stay, desir- 
ing that strangers only should leave. As it was evidently useless to 
stay, the strangers did leave, and were presently followed by three 
women, who had possibly been told off by the elders to try what 
they could do with the unbelievers. 

The strangers got into conversation with these women. All 
were young, and two of them were going to Utah with the next 
batch of emigrants. ‘They particularly wished to know what the 
strangers thought of the meeting, and unanimously agreed with 
them in thinking that the yellow, dirty man, made a mistake in 
abusing persons who happened to drop in at the service, since a> 
might drive away those who would become converts. Being asked 
whether they expected to be married in Utah, they said + Yes” 
with alacrity. In reply to a further question, one acknowledged 
that she should not like to be apportioned a twelfth part of a hus- 
| band’s love and attention : + I hope to keep my husband to myself, 

as you hope to keep your wife, I suppose.” “ Yes, but your religion 

allows a man to have several wives.” ‘+ That is only what is said 

of us. Don't you believe it. Only some of the elders have more 
| wives than one.” ‘This girl further said that her age was 20, that 

she had been brought up to Mormonism from a child, and that she 
| would not change her religion for all the world. Her father was 
a Mormon, she said, and sometimes preached. She was good-look- 
ing, and so sincere that the tears started to her eyes when she 
spoke of her religion. She was exactly the kind of person the 
| Mormons seek to entrap—they invariably work their ministrations 
upon the best looking young women they can find. 

It may seem extraordinary to some that a creed such as that of 
| Mormonism should make the progress it does, but after attending 
this meeting we were little surprised at the circumstance. The 
| first speaker dwelt much upon the happiness his belief afforded 
| him, and in the vague melancholy search after happiness which 
| all men make this peculiar form of religion steps in and professes 
| to lead the way. It undertakes to realize our hopes, not hereafter 
| only, but on this earth, where hitherto we have been taught to 
expect disappointment. Christ is shortly coming to His kingdom, 
_ and looks down upon the labours of his “ Latter-day Saints” with 
| peculiar favour. Their reward is sure. Then, so far as material 
circumstances are concerned, their desires will be provided for. 
To men they offer a piece of land, with the prospect of independ- 
}ence—that great ambition of the working classes, which it is 

nearly impossible for them to gratify in this country. Llere they 
, must drudge and toil on, with little hope of bettering their condi- 
tion ; there they may be landed proprietors at once, working for 
their own profit, their children (which are here an encumbrance) a 
help and a blessing to them, and the encouraging thought in 
their minds that while thus enjoying the fruits of their labour 
they are performing a religious duty, and helping to set up 
the last kingdom of God upon the earth, Women are 
taught to believe that in that favoured land beyond the 
| Rocky Mountains, they may marry and have children without 
| the fear of their being brought to want or shame; while the 
sensual find a Mohammedan Paradise prepared for them, and 
| their favourite vices encouraged as a religious obligation. ‘The man 
| who has the largest number of children is the most honoured in 
| Utah, for he does most to strengthen the kingdom. Mothers gladly 
| give up their daughters for what they deem a sacred cause. ‘Their 
| imaginations are enraptured by the stories of peace and content- 
| ment and happiness to be enjoyed by the Great Salt Lake. No 
| wonder that the ignorant believe, and believe gladly, in repre- 
| sentations which cheer their hearts and promise an alleviation of 
their hardships—no wonder that when Church and Dissent are 
| alike passive, the poison is widely distributed and absorbed, and 
| that thousands fall victims to that mirage which lures them to 
| fresh scenes in the vain hope of finding a happier lot—the hollow 
chimera which has wrecked so many, and against which the high and 
eternal truths of Christianity alone can and ought to prevail. 





THE PRINCESS AT THE OXFORD COMMEMORATION. 
HE history of an English ete, if it be truly written, is very 
apt to be a record of an unequal contest between clouds 
dropping with rain and human beings trying to be happy under 
them. ‘The Oxford Commemoration of 1863 has had its fair share, 
but not more than its fair share, of this great plague of rain and 
waters. Nothing could be more unpropitious than the appearance 
of the weather at the opening of the festival. On Tuesday, the 
day of the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales, it rained 
almost without intermission. The deputations of the University 
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and City (the former including no less a dignitary than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) stood waiting for the Royal carriages in 
the rain, presented their addresses in the rain, and returned to their 
rooms in pelting rain, and with their official robes not a little 
draggled. 

A bazaar in St. John’s Gardens, and a flower show in Trinity, 
both of which were visited by the Prince and Princess in the course 
of the afternoon, must be briefly described as scenes of damp and 
discomfort. It isa striking proof of the loyalty of English ladies 
(and let us add of their determination in the pursuit of pleasure), 
that the presence of their Royal visitors could compensate for so 
much positive misery. Fortunately the evil promise of ‘Tuesday 
was not fulfilled on Wednesday, which, after a threatening morn- 
ing, turned out a delightful summer day. Few places require so much 
light as Oxford to be well seen ; the gray old churches and colleges 
look a little sombre and monotonous on a cloudy day; while, under 
a bright sun and a blue sky, they acquire variety and life without 


losing anything of their quiet dignity. And, certainly, the old city | 


was never better seen than by its three or four thousand visitors 
on last Wednesday. 

Every one, or almost every one, knows what an Oxford Comme- 
moration is; but comparatively few of the many thousands who 
have been present at one know that the essential part of the cere- 
mony consists in a Latin Speech, delivered by the Public Orator 
in the theatre, in commemoration of the benefactors of the Uni- 


versity. This oration, to which no one ever listens, and to which | 


no one ever can listen, for the undergraduates drown it in 


floods of sarcastic comment, is the nucleus of which the other and | 
more interesting proceedings in the Sheldonian Theatre are, in | 


theory, mere accidental appendages. In the present year, besides 
the proper Commemoration on Wednesday, it was arranged that a 
previous convocation should be held in the theatre on Tuesday, 
to present the Prince with the diploma of a D.C.L. degree, already 
conferred upon him by a decree of the University, and to admit 


to the same honorary degree a few of the members of his household | 


designated by himself. The Princess on this occasion entered the 
theatre unaccompanied by the Prince, who followed a few moments 


later, taking his place in the usual procession of noblemen and doctors. | 


Nothing can be imagined finer than the hearty cheering which 
greeted her from the whole theatre, and, above all, from the 
Undergraduates’ Gallery, as, attended by the Dean of Christ- 


oe | 


church, she walked up the narrow aisle dividing the densely | 


crowded area. Nothing, too, could be more perfect than the 
manner, at once timid and self-possessed, with which she received 
and acknowledged the salutations of the vast assembly. 

; The speech of the Earl of Derby, the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, on presenting the Prince with his diploma, deserves to be 
characterized as admirable. In accordance with the old usage 
of the University it was in Latin, a disadvantage which might 
well seem insuperable. But Lord Derby is at once a scholar 


and an orator, and he succeeded in doing what probably no | 


man in England beside himself could have done—in de- 


livering a Latin speech which was not only creditable as | 
a piece of Latinity, but which produced as much impression | 
on the audience as if it had been delivered in English. In| 


substance, too, it was even more excellent than in form. It 
was conceived exactly in the spirit in which an English nobleman, 
speaking on behalf of an Engiish University, should address a 
Prince of the Blood Royal. Courteous and loyal, without the 
slightest infusion of flattery or of servility, it had the one trans- 
cendant merit of being truthful. If there was a fault, it was 
certainly not on the side of fulsomeness ; there was, perhaps, 
instead, a shade too much of admonition, which just reminded 
one that the youthful Doctor of Civil Law had but just emerged 
é statu pupillari, and that by the constitution of the University 
the Chancellor has no superior within it. Lord Derby was 
equally happy in his allusion to the Princess; gracefully 
thanking the Prince for having brought her, so soon after their 
marriage, to visit the University in which he had been himself a 
pupil, he brought down rapturous shouts of applause by a sudden, 
and certainly Ciceronian turn—*‘ Sed de ea quid loquar? Ipsa adest.” 
It is unnecessary to say that Lord Derby, who knows Horace so 
well, quoted him two or three times with the happiest effect ; but, 
if it were only for the mere pleasure of cavilling, we must be 
allowed to point out that the lines, 
“ Et Augusti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones,” 


cannot be made complimentary to the late Prince Consort and his 


children, even by the substitution of Alberti for Augusti, and the | 


| be permitted to regret that the University should have thought it 


necessary, out of defegence for ancient usage, to humiliate (we can 
use no other word) its distinguished visitors by inflicting on them 
a couple of congratulatory odes. We do not, indeed, complain 
particularly of the specimens of Oxford poetry which were selected 
for the purpose, and which seemed and still seem to us (notwith- 
standing the adverse judgment of the 7'imes), to be good enough 
of their kind, although we must own that they were badly com- 
mitted to memory and wretchedly delivered. But we do object 
to the perpetuation of a custom which is at once dishonourable to 
poetry, and tends to throw ridicule ou the persons it professes to 
honour. We hope that it may soon be consigned to that merited 
forgetfulness by which birthday odes have been already overtaken ; 
and we humbly submit that, in these days of ours, we have done 
enough to disparage Royalty with our bad photographs, and that 
in common charity we ought to spare it our bad Verses. 

The convocation in the theatre on Wednesday (the Commemo- 
ration properly so called) was, it may be fairly said, the most 
brilliant sight that has ever been seen in Oxford since the day of 
| the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1815. The arrangements of 
the building are, unquestionably, well adapted for producing a 
magnificent coup d’wil, the eager young faces and n yisy ges- 
tures of the undergraduates above being separated by the ladies’ 
gallery, resplendent with all the colours of the rainbow, from the 
densely-packed masses of masters of arts which sway to and fro in 
the area below. ‘The young gentlemen of the University, who had 
conducted themselves with extraordinary decorum during the pro- 
ceedings on Tuesday, were evidently resolved not to forego their 
accustomed licence on Wednesday, and probably contributed more to 
the amusement of the Princess than either the Crewian Oration or 
any of the prize compositions. The Chancellor, indeed, they 
treated with the greatest respect, and more than once allowed 
themselves to be hushed into silence by a motion of his hand; but 
their old enemies, the Regius Professor of Civil Law (by whom 
the candidates for honorary degrees are presented), and the Public 
Orator (by whom the Crewian Oration is delivered) had to 
discharge their respective functions under very trying circum- 
stances. The professor of civil law, whom in imitation of his own 
superlatives, they ingeniously addressed as “ Noissimé,” was fre- 
quently inaudible from repeated interruption, and the storm of 
questions “ How about Kingsley ? Where's Kingsley ?” sufficiently 
showed that the undergraduate mind does not adequately appre- 
ciate the reasons given for the withdrawal of a distinguished name 
from the list of honorary degrees. 

On the whole, however, the bias which these questions indicated 
was far from being the prevailing one in the gallery. The Oxford 
undergraduate always has been, and always will be, Conservative 
in politics and in religion; he is so now, neither more nor less 
than twenty years ago. The names of Lord Derby, of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, and of the Bishop of Oxford, were over and over again the 
signals for tremendous and almost unanimous bursts of cheering ; 
while that of Mr. Gladstone always occasions violent contests of 
opposing cheers and hisses, in which it must be owned that the 
supporters of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were in general a 
little worsted. 
| ‘The Prize Essays and Prize Poems, with the recital of which the 
| proceedings terminated, were this year above the average in point 
| of merit, and it must have been a great surprise as well as a great 
| relief to the Prince and Princess to find that the subject of the 

English poem was “ coal,” and that it contained not a single allu- 
| sion personal to themselves, and only one to the memory of the 
| Prince Consort. 
| The Royal party, after leaving the Sheldonian Theatre, were 
| entertained at a collation given by the University in the magni- 
| ficent Library of All Souls’ College, which presented a very 
| brilliant appearance when filled with five or six hundred 
| guests. But of all the displays of Wednesday perhaps the most 
| beautiful, and certainly the most unique, was that which took 
| place in the afternoon in Christ Church Meadow. A procession 
lof the racing boats of the different colleges has long formed an 

integral part of the Commemoration festivities ; and to this a boat- 
race was superadded, at the special request of the Prince and 

Princess. The Princess was rowed from the Bridge to the Uni- 

versity barge, receiving as she passed the heartiest homage from 
the multitudes crowding the barges and stands on either bank. 

The boat-race, it must be owned, received but little attention, 

except from the Royal party. All Oxford, and all the country 


| round Oxford, had come, not to see a boat-race, but to see the 


Prince and Princess ; and it is but justice to them to say that they 
never for a moment forgot what they had come for. ‘The proces- 


total suppression of the ill-omened word “ Nerones.” We may also! sion excited a little more interest; but even in it the supreme 
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crisis of an upsetting eight oar, and the spectacle of a crew strug- 
gling in the water, which usually elicits shouts of half-derisive 
applause, failed to stir deeply the minds of the pre-occupied spec- 


tators. But if there was not much to be seen, the multitude | 


who came to see it, were themselves a sight, and it is 
not improbable that this, the least exclusive of all the fes- 
tivities of Oxford, may have made the deepest impression on the 
mind of the lady whose gracious presence has been the chiefest 
source of enjoyment through them all. It cannot be a mat- 
ter of any surprise that Oxford should have endeavoured to 
surpass even her own ancient reputation for loyalty, in the 
reception she has given to the Prince and Princess; for let it 
be remembered that a more graceful compliment has seldom been 


paid to a learned body by a Royal personage than that | 


which the Prince has now paid to the University at which 
he studied. If there is a thing of which an University 
ought to be proud, it is of the attachment of its old pupils; nor 
will any one be found to dispute that Oxford possesses to a singular 
degree the power of winning and retaining the affections of those 
whom she sends out into the world. But that a Prince—whose 
residence in the University was, comparatively speaking, of so 
short duration, and whose high rank deprived him toa great extent 
of the liberty which other young men prize so highly and enjoy so 
freely at Oxford—should, nevertheless, have experienced the com- 
mon charm, and should be glad to renew his connection with h’s 
College and University, that he- should speak with pleasure of 
showing to his bride the beauty of the old place, and should wish 
to have a boat race got up on purpose for her ; all these things are 
a kind of subtle flattery which is understood by every college tutor 
and every undergraduate in Oxford, and which, no doubt, has given 
an additional heartiness to the welcome with which the Royal couple 
have beer received there. 





LADIES’ COMMITTEES. 

OMEN are individuals—in some sense very much more so 

than men ; and, as a consequence, perhaps, are not very well 
adapted for recording minutes. When you record a successful 
minute you must forget you are an individual, and instead o 
taking your own sense as your guide, you must take “ the sense of 
the committee ;’ and to do this you must be able and ready to 
merge your own sense in the sense of the committee. And who- 
ever has that capacity must be prepared to waive many eminent 
gifts. A committee-man is in many ways something less, if in 
others something more, thana man. [f you live to make reso- 
lutions clear to the committee, to impress the committee, to glorify 
the committee, you must give up a good deal of yourself. The 
present able Chairman of Committee in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Massey, has written a history of George III. in a style that would 
perhaps best recommend it “ to the committee.” It is, we believe, 
an admirable work ; but yet, as private individuals, the members 
of the committee would probably peruse that work with greater 
pleasure if it had been less in the style which is best adapted to 
obviate difficulties in committee. Now, without dogmatizing on 
the reasons, it is a safe observation that women do _ not 
easily merge themselves in corporate bodies. 
collective instinct,—no zeal for the committee as an abstract 
entity,—no noble disinterestedness to draw resolutions which will 


They have no | 


the asylum was in real need of supervision, the Executive Com- 
mittee having apparently abandoned the reins entirely to its 
| honorary secretary, Captain Fishbourne—why honorary, by the way, 
since the “ Senior Honorary Secretary” figures in the expenditure 
_to 3lst December, 1861, for the item “To Senior Honorary Secre- 
tary, per resolution of Royal Commissioners, 2,235/. 3s. 8d. ?"—a 
man evidently of much energy and little judgment. This gentleman 
on one occasion authorized, through the chaplain, the whipping 
of a girl of nearly sixteen years of age—a sentence carried 
‘out on the refusal of their co-operation by all the servants, 
by the hands of the Lady Resident, Miss Clavel, herself; on 
another, sent girls liable to hysteria to the Mesmeric Infir- 
mary to be treated, without asking the advice of the regalar 
medical officer of the establishment; and again, appears to have 
got up little revival meetings amongst the girls without the 
authority of the chaplain, and against the wishes of the Lady Resi- 
dent. With such a counteracting power at work on the Executive 
Committee of the institution, the Ladies’ Committee no doubt felt 
at once that it would be a struggle of personal influence. And so it 
proved. But instead of girding themselves for the battle like 
persons who knew that they must make good their footing, first 
establish the worth of their services, and strike last at the central 
mischief, they assumed from the first a tone of uncertain and fretful 
dictatorship, reprimanding the Executive Committee pretty sharply 
| on the second me:ting, and before the third commencing a chronic 
| process of resignation in knots. No doubt the disorganization of 
the school was very great. No doubt strong remedies were required, 
, and they, as visitors, had only a power of recommendation. ‘They 
found corporal punishment in use, theft existing amongst the 
| girls, both the Lady Superintendent and her first lieutenant, the 
‘mistress of the senior school, in the habit of absenting themselves 
| together, and other serious relaxations of moral discipline. All this 
| they very quickly ferreted out, and, to do them justice, they recom- 
| mended, on the whole, very reasonable remedies. They wanted the 
lady resident and the chaplain to be dismissed as quite incompetent 
; to take that independent stand, in regard to the management of 
the school, which was needful; and besides this they suggested 
rules which though sometimes rather petty in their prescrip- 
tions, recommended themselves in the main to the Executive 
Committee, and were adopted. So that the Ladies’ Committee was a 
very sensible committee, after all. But their minutes, their trans- 
| actions, their methods of procedure, are quite a curiosity. The mere 
| language is a study, and gives an air of flutter, and prejudice, and 
personal injury to their views which directly neutralizes their moral 
effect. Whether the ladies think or know a thing they always say they 
*feel” it, which imparts an undertone both of faintness and sensitive- 
ness to theirsentences. ‘ We feel that the chaplain has assumed 
powers not authorized by the Executive Committee ;"—a matter 
that, if it was not clearly known, could scarcely rest on feminine intui- 
tions ; ‘* we feel corporal punishment to be totally inadmissible in 
| a girls’ school,” ** we feel that the Lady Superintendent is unequal 
| to the control of such an establishment,” which mean evidently 
| “we think.” Then, again, there is a tendency to make their 
suggestions a sort of personal matter as between sex and sex. ‘The 
| Executive Committee are usually “ the gentlemen.” ‘ The Ladies’ 
Committee beg to suggest for the consideration of the gentlemen.” 
| ‘It is now, therefore, both with surprise and regret that they learn 
that . . . . the gentlemen's intended reforms will be confined, &c.” 
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enhance the dignity and increase the influence of the corporate | Again, they parade their anticipation that the gentlemen will thwart 
body to which they belong. They cannot make war “ for an idea.” | them, and the effort it has cost them to tell their true opinion 
Their strategy is naught in a region where victory goes with what | « where we had reason to believe that some of the Executive Com- 
we may call colourless strength of statement backed by unanimity, | mittee did not agree with us in cur notions of the kind of manage- 
and where almost more depends on a sedulous appearance of | ment suitable in a female asylum for orphans.” Then, what is the 
reserve and moderation and magnanimity, than even on force of | Jaw which determines the use of the third or first person plural 


reason and a prudent array of authorities. 

Nothing can illustrate this more curiously than the Parliamentary 
paper just published, containing the war of the Ladies’ Visiting 
Committee of the Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum with the 
Executive Committee of that much mismanaged institution. As 
far as we can make out, the Ladies’ Committee was on all sub- 
stantial points in the right, and the Gentlemen’s Executive Com- 
mittee in the wrong, but worse political negotiation than that of 
the ladies we never met with. When the ladies endeavour to 
record their sense of an abuse, instead of stating it in vigorous 
impersonal language, and carefully divesting it of all appearance 
of ernotion or prejudice,—their minute is almost less an argument 
than a toss of the head. Or, speaking more accurately, it is, as 
it were, a verbal sniff at the person or persons inculpated. 
There is no preliminary exchange of impersonal statements, on any 


| in these documents it would be difficult for any man to under- 
| stand. On the 10th May, 1862, “ We, the undersigned ladies, 
| beg to make the following statement,” which is accordingly made 
in the third person, for a considerable time, as though made in 
| the name of the whole Committee, though only applying to the 
| subscribers, but which arbitrarily returns to the fi st person again 
before winding up. 
These are trifles except a3 diminishing the weight of the minutes. 
| But the method of warfare is more unfortunate still. After 
two constitutional meetings they get up an unconstitutional one in 
| the middle of the month, which is not really a committee-meeting 
at all, and write a letter at it to menace resignation if their 
‘demands are not complied with. The Executive Committe> had 
| not as yet seriously thwarted them, though it had declined to abolish 
| entirely solitary confinement as one of the punishments for the 
children,—but the ladies anticipating defeat, back their remon- 





subject, before the emotional element gets up. The Ladies’ Com- 
mittee begins its life with effervescence. It was appointed because | strances with an unofficial threat, thus laying themselves open to the 
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polite reply that the Executive Committee are “ unable to receive 
the letter officially, not being agreed on at a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Committee regularly summoned.” Then the unofficial letter is justi- 
fied and adopted by a minute of the next meeting, and most of the 
ladies “ suspend the exercise of their functions,” till they are informed 


. . . . . . | 
what portion of their suggestions has been carried out, which is, we 


suppose, their mode of striking work, in order to frighten the gentle- 
men into submission. There are three “non-society ” ladies, however, 
who decline to join in this strike,—Lady Sarah Lindsay, who was 
the wife of one of the Executive Committee, Mrs. Lefroy, and Mrs. 
Fishbourne, the wife, we imagine, of the despotic ** Honorary” 
Secretary. Then, finally, as the Executive Committee won't dismiss 
the Chaplain and Lady Resident, four ladies resign firing off a sharp 
letter, three declare the same intention, but wait for the appeal to 
the Royal Commissioners, and three withhold their decision alto- 
gether. ‘Then the three who were in a state of suspended ani- 
mation as committee-women, finding their defeat confirmed on 
appeal by the Royal Commission, secede with another sharp letter, 
and there are left only six, and of practical attendants only three, 
of whom Lady Sarah Lindsay appears to be the leader, Mrs. Fish- 
bourne entering a minute that she could not sign something very un- 
important, as she considered it “ important to consult Lady Sarah 
Lindsay.” Considering that in drift the ladies are almost invariably 
right—that no one who understands the state of the school can 
doubt that both Chaplain and Lady Superintendent ought to have 
been removed,—a more unfortunate history of confused buzz 
towards that end could scarcely be imagined. ‘The Chaplain, 
it seems, stated in writing that both he and the Lady Super- 
intendent acted as the mere instruments of Captain Fishbourne, 
‘*whose decision was considered by them to be final, and his 
arrangements indisputable, whether according to their views or 
not ;” and yet the ladies having this testimony, and the proof 
that Captain Fishbourne’s influence had been used to whip 
a girl nearly sixteen years old, and for other objectionable ob- 
jects, were utterly unable to make any effective use of their 
information. 

The truth is, the Ladies’ Committee was a fiction ;— the ladies 
acted in detail; out of committee when they could ; even when in 
committee in a tone and language which gave the effect of threaten- 
ing clouds of individual feeling,—of hysteria lowering in isolated 
places,—of indignant ladies sniffing at the gentlemen's folly and 
blindness,—in short, of a general bubbling up of what Tennyson 
calls * the soft and milky rabble of womankind,” but which vouch- 
safed no ray of grave united conviction, clear of dust and tears. 
And yet, as we said, they were right. If they could but learn 
how to record a frigid minute, and feel but a glimmering of a col- 
lective mind! Their scent for mismanagement is invaluable, but 
not even an executive committee of husbands could make of them 
an efficient pack. Individuality is their foible as well as their 
strength. 








THE FRENCH SUCCESS IN MEXICO. 

[From our Specia, CorrEsPONDENT. ] 
June 17, 1863. 
Tue celebrated boast of Cesar “ Veni, vidi, vici,” is not, at any 
rate, one to which Napoleon is entitled to lay claim. Who could ever 
have foreseen, some months ago, that the news of the fall of 
Puebla would take, not only the world at large, but France, by 
surprise ? Such, however, has been the case. So heroic was the 
resistance of the Mexicans, so long did they succeed in standing 
their ground, that to the French themselves, boundless as their 
military self-confidence is known to be, their own victory on this 
occasion was a matter of astonishment. Even after the twenty- 
one guns celebrating the event had been fired at the Invalides, as 
late as Saturday evening, persons were found in Paris shaking 
their heads and pointing to a mysterious connection between 
Admiral Bosse’s telegram and the impending election of M. 
Guéroult. As to the Government, so little were they confident of 
speedy success, that fresh troops had already been designated to 
join the expeditionary corps, namely, two squadrons of horse of 
the 12th Chasseurs and half a company of artillerymen. Orders 
that vessels should be fitted out had also been issued since the 9th 
of June, and had been mentioned in the papers of various French 
ports. 

Is anything more required to show under what strange, unwar- 
rantable delusions the Imperial Government was labouring, when 
it planned the Mexican expedition ? A belief had fondly been in- 
dulged at the Tuileries that the Juarez Government would be 
blown away with a puff; and the Juarez Government gave such 
proofs of vitality as it seldom fell to any long established power to 
exhibit. It had been asserted that the Mexicans, harassed by a 
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most odious tyranny, panted for foreign assistance ; and they, on 
the contrary, flocked with stern warlike enthusiasm round the 
standard of their so-called tyrant, ready to shed the very last drop 
of their blood for the maintenance of the principle represented by 
him. It had been given out that they were strewing with flowers 
the road the Imperial army had to tread, and it was sword in 
hand they welcomed their would-be liberators. ‘They had been 
deseribed as a rabble of cowardly banditti, and they turned out 
to be capable of keeping at bay for a long time the finest soldiers 
in the world. Never had history to chronicle a more stupendous 
blunder than that in which the Mexican expedition originated. 

No wonder, then, that that no other than official oil was burned 
in honour of the taking of Puebla. The feeling with which the 
news was received in Paris was one not of gratified pride, but of 
unexpected relief. Everyone, of course, was jubilant over the 
triumph of the French arms, and was loud in praise of an army 
whose unflinching perseverance and dauntless courage overcame so 
many dangers, were equal to so many hardships. But this is just 
what was expected from the victors of Solferino ; nor is less ad- 
miration bestowed upon the Mexicans, who, in the words of 
General Forey, did their duty bravely. Well may the Temps say 
that it expresses a general opinion, quite in keeping with the 
French character, when it gives General Ortega his full share of 
admiring sympathies for having in the night of the 16th-17th, 
after declaring his army dissolved, caused them to break their 
arms, to spike the cannon, and to the powder 
magazines, so as to annihilate anything doomed, if preserved, to 
fall into the hands of the conquerors. 

It is a remarkable symptom of the persisting unpopularity of 
the Mexican expedition in France, that, even after the solemn 
announcement of the fall of Puebla, M. Guéroult, the Opposi- 
tion candidate, was elected by 17,495 votes against 11,016. 
The result is all the more deserving of notice, because M. 
Guéroult, who is, generally speaking, but too prone to sound the 
clarion, had been foremost of late in denouncing the barrenness 
and folly of the expedition to Mexico. 

In fact, France is sick of expensive and bootless ventures, <As 
regards Mexico more especially, she does not think the prize worth 
Whilst she is keenly alive to the injustice of the under- 
taking, its prospective are far too cloudy to 
invite her ambition. She feels little disposed to encourage 
the hopes and to countenance the certain 
courtly financiers whom she strongly suspects of viewing the 
triumph of European civilization across the ocean simply in the light 
of a good job. She considers it very hard that French soldiers should 
be sent far way to pine and die for the sake of money-scramblers, and 
should be ordered to fight the battles of usury. 
voice of Napoleon, when he says, “I bitterly deplore the loss of 
so many brave men;” but she turns away in sullen silence when he 
adds, ‘I have the consolatory thought that it has not been useless 
for the interests and honour of France and for civilization.” In 
her opinion, neither the interests and honour of France nor the 
progress of civilization have anything to do with the conquest of 
Mexico; but she takes them to be intimately connected with the 
rescue of Poland from the iron grasp of Russia, and the remark of 
the Siécle is literally true, that the capture of Puebla in Paris was 
hailed as a victory won by the French in behalf of the Poles. 

Unfortunately, from the diplomatic negotiations so eagerly 
entered upon by the Emperor, the inference may safely be drawn 
that the wishes of France will be once more baffled and her sym- 
pathies once more disregarded. The moment the surrender of 
Puebla came to hand there was a burst of conflicting surmises as 
to the course the Imperial ruler was likely to follow under the 
circumstances. Some thought he would be but too happy to take 
advantage of so good an opportunity to extricate himself from the 
difticulties of an enterprise, the success of which does not bid fair 
to compensate either for past losses or future entanglements. To 
others it appeared next to impossible that the Emperor, consider- 
ing the fall of Puebla as a decisive event, could resist the tempta- 
tion to march on to Mexico. The letter of Napoleon to General 
Forey is now before the world, and can hardly be said to supply 
the solution of the problem. ‘There are in that letter certain 
ambiguities of language which the uninitiated are very much at a 
loss to clear away. The sentence “Our aim is not to impose on 
the Mexicans a Government against their will, nor to make our 
success serve the triumph of any party whatever,” sounds well 
indeed, but happens to be ominously contradicted by what 
follows, ‘+I desire that Mexico may acquire a new life, and that 
shortly regenerated by a Government founded upon the national 
will, &c. . . .” This seems toimply not only the occupation of 
Mexico, but the overthrow of the Juarez Government, and reminds 
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us of the declarations of M. de Saligny in the celebrated Conference 
held at Orizaba, on the 9th of April, 1862, between the Commis- 


sioners of the then Allied Powers, England, Spain, and France. At | 


that time, be it remembered, the British and Spanish Commissioners 
thought it their duty to withdraw from the intervention in Mexican 


affairs, “‘ in consequence of the determination of the French Com- | 
missioners to disregard entirely the preliminary convention between | 


General Prim, on behalf of himself and his colleagues, and General 
Doblado, signed at Soledad on the 19th of February,” also in 
consequence of “ the intention of the French to move forward on the 
city of Mexico, taking with them General Almonte, Padre Miranda, 
and others of the reactionary Church party, who are proscribed 
refugees.” * The following is an extract of the despatch of Lord 
Russell conveying to Sir C. Wyke the unqualified approval of the 
conduct of the British Commissioners by the British Govern- 
ment :— 

‘Her Majesty's Government consider that the presence of 
General Almonte in Mexico, wnder the protection of the French 
army, might fairly be considered as a provocation to civil war, and 
[ler Majesty's Government could not have approved of a measure 


having that tendency ; for at that time the Government of Mexico | 


was a Government with which the allies were conducting negotia- 
tions with a view to a peaceful settlement of their differences. 
Her Majesty's Government are also of opinion that you acted 
rightly when, in answer to M..de Saligny’s declaration of his 
unchangeable resolution not to treat with the Government of Presi- 
dent Juarez, you refused to affix your signature to the answer 
addressed by the French Commissioners to General Doblado, and 
thereby broke up the conference and put an end to the joint action 
of the Three Powers.” ¢ 

These are facts which we must bear in mind, rightly to 
appreciate the policy, whatever it may be, which the Emperor will 


think fit to adopt respecting Mexico. Should he consent to treat 


with Juarez, which he ought to have done a year before, he will 
have to answer for an enormous outlay wantonly incurred, and for 
torrents of blood shed to no purpose. Should he, on the contrary, 
fell back on his original scheme, what will be the probable conse- 
quences? First of all, the city of Mexico, which is seventy-six 
English miles from Puebla, is to be reached ; and even supposing 
that there will be no impediments thrown in the way, that the 
town is unable to hold out, what next ? 

It will be easy enough, of course, to stir up a small party of 
reactionists to demand a monarch, and to bring universal suffrage: 
properly managed, to a successful issue; and to restore the priest 
faction to power by means of a pldbiscite, if needed. But how 
long would this last ? 

The intervention of France with a view to organize a new 
Government in Mexico has already excited strong feelings in the 
United States, being regarded as a most dangerous violation of 
the principles which constitute the Monroe doctrine. Napoleon 
will do well to ponder over the retaliatory measures with which 
Mr. Adams once threatened Earl Russell in the event of the Old 
World being brought to act upon the New. 

But, apart from the intricacies likely to spring up, in this 
respect, from the occupation of Mexico, it would certainly not 
reflect much honour on the Imperial Government to uphold the 
very party by which the country was plundered and deluged in 
blood—the party of Miramon and Marquez. 

Then the question is whether the Mexicans, after being defeated, 
will be subdued. Mexico is a very extensive country, in which 
Juarez and his followers are sure to find a safe refuge. There are 
beyond the capital impassable tracts and mountains, where the 
natives can maintain themselves without difficulty and with little 
peril. From what we know of the determined resistance offered td 
the invaders by Juarez, it is obvious that his is the Government 
founded on the national will. What kind of universal suffrage 
could possibly be deemed more peremptory than that armed uni- 
versal suffrage which so spontaneously declared in favour of the 
existing régime? At the time when Mexican traitors, in the pay 
of the Imperial Government, were employed to seduce the generals 


of Juarez from their allegiance, one of the renegades, having | 


written to that effect to Generals Negrete and O Maran, the former 
contented himself with replying that he was unable to find words 
to express his indignation. ‘the latter’s answer was as follows :— 
“Change your name. ‘There are certain errors which cause a 
cankerous remorse that continues throughout one’s life. Such is 
your position. ‘Tell me the name you shall have adopted, in order 





* “ Correspond respecting the Affuirs of Mexico,” Commodore Dunlop to the 
Secretary to the Admiralty (p. 129). 
+ Ibid, p, 135, 





‘that I may write to you, and that my letters may afford you 
some consolation.” 
Men who speak thus may be vanquished, but will never submit 


| to foreign dictation. A Freeman. 


THE TRUTH AS TO VOLHYNIA AND PODOLIA., 
Lemberg, June 15. 
A visit of three wecks to Volhynia, Podolia, and Ukraine, where 
I had the opportunity of witnessing the true state of things with 
my own eyes, has convinced me what a small amount of reliance 
is to be placed on any second-hand news purporting to come from 
| those provinces. That the insurrection broke out there is true, 
| but the proportions it assumed were very insignificant. ‘The whole 
' thing was mismanaged from beginning to end, or rather was not 
managed at all. On the night of May 8th-9th, half-armed bands, 
|mostly consisting of students, issued from Kieff, Zitomirz, 
Berdyczew, but, owing to the pitchy darkness, not more than a 
third found their way to the appointed rendezvous in the woods, 
while the rest either returned to the towns or were captured at 
daylight by the peasants. The only band of importance which 
succeeded in holding its own against the Russians for any length of 
time was that under Rozicki, formerly an oflicer in the Russian 
service, and who received his education at the Military Academy of 
| St. Petersburg. He was, however, a fortnight ago, pushed across 
| the Galician frontier with all his detachment, consisting of some 
| 300 men. About half of these were arrested by the Austrian 
| authorities, but the rest contrived to conceal themselves, and so 
|escaped. It is rumoured that several very strong insurgent de- 
tachments are about to re-enter Volhynia in the course of afew 
| days, and if this should turn out to be true, there is yet some hope 
| for the Poles whose misfortune it is to have their lot cast in those 
| provinces. For there, even more than in the kingdom of Poland, 
is the Russian yoke insupportable, inasmuch as Volyhnia, Podolia, 
and Ukraine, were left unprovided for by the Congress of Vienna. 
| If you further take into consideration the utter removal of these 
provinces from the wholesome influence of European public opinion, 
itwill not be difficult to believe that their condition must be deplor- 
able in the extreme. If,in the face of Europe, Russia violates 
every stipulation of the treaty of Vienna with reference to the 
kingdom of Poland, how is she likely to treat her other Polish 
provinces, which are left at her mercy, and where she has no 


. 





revelations to fear ? 

It was this consideration which induced me to undertake 
the painful journey through the Ruthenian provinces from 
which I have just returned. My worst apprehensions have been 
realized, and I have no hesitation in characterizing the Russian 
Administration as diabolical in the extreme. From head to foot 
the Government is rotten and venal, and its mission is to trample 
out honour, virtue, and industry, which are only found among the 
Poles. I passed a considerable portion of five days in police- 
offices, official bureaux, governors’ anterooms, &e., and never in 
my life was surrounded by such a lot of hang-dog looking coun- 
tenances. I was only permitted to enter Russia on condition of 
changing my English for a Russian passport at the first town I 
passed which might happen to be the seat of Government. 
Accordingly, I presented myself at the police-oflice at Zitomirz, 
and requested to be supplied with the requisite document. In this 
town [ was detained three days, and had I not resorted to dis- 
tribution of coin right and left, I suppose I might have been de- 
tained as many more. I noticed that the more medals and other 
marks of distinction an individual wears in Russia the more greedy 
is he of roubles. To my extreme astonishment, one official, into 
whose hand I dropped a good-sized piece of money, returned it to 
meat once. [ascertained that he was a Pole, and was much pained 
at having wounded his feelings. Asa general rule, a Russian official 
puts off doing your business till you have produced your bribe, 
pretending to be intensely taken up with his occupation, As your 
passport and * podorozna,” or order to postmasters to supply you 
with post horses, when obtained, require half a dozen signatures, 
lit is very disgusting, not to say expensive, to witness so much 





corruption in the space of an hour or two. 

Before leaving the country I had to change my passport, which 
permitted me to reside for a year in Russia, for one to cross the 
frontier. This oecupied the space of two days, in the course of 
| which the maitre de police at Zitomirz proved himself a great 
| adept in the science of lying. On the first occasion I went myself 
'to the office, thinking by that means to get my business over 
| quickly, upon which the maitre dv police asked me why I had not 
' sent a commissioner in order to save myself the trouble. Accord- 


le . . . 
| ingly, on the second occasion, I sent a commissioner, who, after 


| waiting the whole afternoon at the police-office, returned in the 
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evening with the orders of the maitre de police that if I wanted a | 
passport I must apply in person. Next morning I applicd 
in person, and the maitre de police distinctly denied having 
sent me any such message. I have gone into these details 
in order to give you an idea of the sort of annoyances to 
which a harmless traveller is subjected in Russia. The maitre | 
de police professed the utmost curiosity to know what might 
be my object in visiting the country, and had nothing what- 
ever to reply when I assured him that I was simply travelling 
for pleasure. I added that it was certainly an unfortunate moment, 
but that I was obliged to take things as I found them. 

My detention at Zitomirz gave me time to gather the particu- 
lars of the atrocities which had taken place the week before in the 
neighbourhood. Corrupted by a cunningly-devised proclamation 
which had been circulated among them by order of the Govern- 
ment, the peasants had been brought to believe that the object of 
the insurgents was to reduce them again to that state of serfage 
from which they had just been emancipated. 

This proclamation, of which I possess a copy, was printed at 
Kieff, with the permission of the censor of the press, and encou- 
rages the peasants to commit every sort of excess. Prince Druckoy- 
Sokolinski, in addition to the money payment of five, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty roubles, according to the importance of the individual 
arrested, presents the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Zitomirz 
with the property which landed proprietors have about them when 
brought before him, so that you may see peasants wearing gold 
rings and chains, and sometimes mounted on Arab horses. It is 
not wonderful that they have became intoxicated with the licence 
in which they are encouraged by the Government, but it is almost 
incredible that Prince Druckoy-Sokolinski should have the effron- | 
tery to publicly thank the peasantry for committing the excesses | 
of which I shall now proceed to give you the details. 

At a village called Solowiswka, between Kieff and Zitomirz, a | 
small body of twenty-one insurgents appeared among the peasantry, 
and proceeded to read to them the “slota hramota,” or golden 
writing, of the National Government, which constitutes the peasants 
unconditional proprietors of their lands. In order to show their 
peaceful intentions, the insurgents consented to lay down their | 
arms, upon which the infuriated peasantry set upon them, and | 
despatched thirteen on the spot with hatchets, pitchforks, and | 
goads. Of the thirteen killed, only nine were recognizable by | 
their friends, so hacked to pieces were they. At Bialaczkiew, | 
in the province of Ukraine, the Polish inhabitants, whether 
they took any part in the insurrection or not, were put to| 
every sort of horrid death. At Winnica, in the north of 
Podolia, several individuals had their tongues pulled out, their | 
noses and ears cut off. A gentleman named Dorozynski was | 
tortured to death, having his breast pierced with borers. | 
Others were tightly bound to planks, or crucified, while | 
gimlets, screw-drivers, and other instruments were driven into | 
all parts of their body. Some the peasants took and scalped, | 
and folded the skin down over the eyes and nose of the) 
victims. M. Abramowicz, the son of a large landed pro- 
prietor, had his teeth knocked out, and was spitted through | 
the cheeks, and thus led a prisoner into Zitomirz. At Lesezyn, 
‘Trojanow, Kodnia, and Twankow, the military and pea- | 
sants combined ransacked the churches under the pretence of 
searching for arms, and even broke open coffins and, plundering 
rings and other valuables from the dead, scattered their ashes to 
the winds, 

M. Borowski, Bishop of Zitomirz, addressed a remonstrance to | 
Annenkoff, the governor of the three provinces, who sent a repri- 
mand to Prince Druckoy-Sokolinski, but how little regard the latter | 
attached to his chief's reproof is shown by his subsequently thank- | 
ing the peasants publicly for what they had done. 

After the battle of Miropol, in which the insurgents were de- 
feated, the peasants and Cossacks, after putting the wounded to 
every sort of excruciating death, seem to have got tired of this, and 
buried two of the remainder alive. Some 200 prisoners, among | 
them a young girl, bound so tight round the wrists and arms that | 
the blood spurted out, were driven like sheep into Zitomirz by | 
the peasants, who continually pricked them with their goads | 
and pitchforks. Others were bounl hand -and foot and 
thrown into jolting carts, and, with their bleeding wounds 
exposed to the burning sun, were thus driven thirty miles. 
Much the same scenes were repeated at Kieff, where the number | 
of prisoners exceeds a thousand, of whom a large proportion took | 
no part whatever in the insurrection. ‘The melancholy trains have | 
already begun to start for Siberia, and unless the Western Powers | 
intervene, there is a terrible future awaiting this unfortunate people. | 

An ENGLISHMAN. 


THE REY. J. D. MAURICE ON SUBSCRIPTION. 
To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecraror.” 
Sin,—The debate of June 9th in the House of Commons can 


, scarcely be obsolete at the end of ten days. The Standard 


announces, I hear, that Mr. Disraeli’s speech is to be published 
and diffused through the length and breadth of the land. Perhaps, 
then, you will allow one who has thought a little upon the sub- 


ject, and has studied this debate with especial care and interest, 


to make a few remarks on some of the topics which were handled 
by the different speakers. 

1. There seemed to me this defect in Mr. Buxton’s excellent 
He represented truly and exactly the intention of 
James I. in imposing the Articles. He represented truly and 
exactly the intention of Bishop Sheldon in adding the clause to 
the Act of Uniformity which requires the assent and consent of 
those who use the Prayer Book to everything contained 
in it. He did not show how entirely the purpose of 
James had been defeated by the Articles which he im- 
posed. Ile did not show how Sheldon’s act was stultified 
by the Prayer Book itself. The Articles never did stop dis- 
They produced innumerable discussions. They never 
did check investigation. They made investigation in every 
direction inevitable. Sheldon wished to wound the consciences of 
the Puritans. In doing so he endorsed the maxim of the Puritans. 
The principle of the Church of England was to make common 
worship and the old Catholic Creeds the bonds of Christian 
fellowship, to treat dogmatic confessions as altogether subordinate 
to these—as useful only to vindicate them from the subtleties and 
limitations of a learned class. In the very moment when this 
principle was to be re-asserted, when Prayer was again to become 
Common Prayer, when the narrow decrees of the Westminster 
Synod were to be set aside, the Bishop persuades the Legislature 
to treat the Liturgy as a collection of dogmas, and to enforce it in 
terms which were ouly applicable to a document possessing that 
character! But the Liturgy was too strong for this Puritanical 
persecutor of Puritans. It has for two centuries maintained its 
radical essential difference from any formulary like that with 
which it has been associated. Their coexistence for different 
purposes has made the distinction in their nature more palpable. 

2. The attempt of Mr. Monckton Milnes to assert this dis- 
tinction, and to remedy the blunder which Sheldon committed, 
was, therefore, I think, like Lord Ebury’s in the IHlouse of 
Lords, a most honourable and praiseworthy attempt. But 
coming in the form of an amendment to Mr. Buxton’s motion, 
it had the effect, which you have pointed out, of destroying the 
balance between the Liturgy and the Articles, of appearing to 
give the latter an importance which it denied the former. The 
merits which Mr. Milnes claimed to the Articles as protectors of 
com: rehensive principles against the partial notions of Roman- 
ists and of Puritans, as protectors of permanent principle, 
against the opinion of different ages, as protectors of mauly 
investigation against those who would check it — these 
merits I also claim for them. And that is the very reason 
why, if I had been a member of the House of Commons, I 
should have voted for Mr. Buxton’s motion. I will explain 
what I mean by alluding to two or three of the speakers who 
followed Mr. Milnes. 

3. Lord Robert Cecil contrasted the three years’ experience of 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Butler-Johnstone with the two hundred 
years’ experience which the nation has possessed since the Act of 
Uniformity. That experience of two hundred years seems to me 
invaluable. But if it compelled me to scorn the experience of 
this age, if it obliged me to slight the modest truthful testimonies 
of two young men who had courage to declare what they felt 


speech. 


cussion. 


| themselves and what their contemporaries were feeling, I shall 


be sure that I had misunderstood it. The more I compare the 
lessons of those two hundred years with the lessons of these three 
years, the less discordance do I discover between them. Those 
two hundred years bear witness that subscription to the Articles, 
just so far as it has taken the form which James I. would have 
given it, has been mischievous and immoral, affecting to bind men 
with cords by which they could not be bound, which became 
green withes to every Samson, to which only those could submit 
who did not care to understand the Articles, or to make any use of 


| them. Those same two hundred years have shown that subscription 


was salutary just so far as it was taken in exactly the opposite 
sense to this ; that being the natural sense of a document which 
was composed when men were protesting against mere earthly 
authority and implicit faith—which young men accepted as their 
guide who were commencing a liberal education, who were, 
therefore, invited and compelled to search and examine in all 
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directions—which was afterwards imposed upon clergymen at the | which can be given to it. Let his testimony respecting the 
time they were asking God for strength that they might feed | effects of conversions to Romanism on the minds of Oxford 
His flock and not be blind leaders of the blind. These two hundred young men of his day have all the authority which is due to 
years have shown that the Prayer Book has been a dead letter | his means of information and his great ability in using those 
just so far as it has been accepted by clergymen in Sheldon’s; means. Neither the history of the ages since the Reformation 
sense, as a book exactly expressing all their crude notions and | nor that struggle in our own time will show that a clergy who 
unripe perceptions; has been a living teacher just so far as they abandon their moral freedom are safe teachers of a land, or can 
have suffered it to lead them on to a higher faith and knowledge | preserve that for the laity which they have surrendered them- 
than they had attained, or than can ever be embodied in mere | s-lves. Neither the history of the ages since the Reformation, 
formal declarations. And now what has been the experience of | nor that memorable attempt to shake oft national Article as in- 
the last three years? Within those years an eminent statesman— | consistent with the Catholic Creeds, will prove that it is safe to 
the author of the speech of the 9th of June—which is pronounced | confound the national Articles with the Catholic Creeds, as all the 





unanswerable, and is to be sown broadcast over England—stood 
up in the presence of one of the most eloquent and powerful of | 
our prelates and of a large body of clergy, and told them that he | 
approved of free inquiry for other people, but that they, by their | 
act of subscription, had solemnly abjured the right to be free 

inquirers. Now, our young men may not be well acquainted 

with the ecclesiastical history of past ages. But they read the | 
Times. They must be aware of this memorable occurrence. 

They suppose, doubtless, that the member for Buckinghamshire, 

the leader of the Conservatives, is a fair spokesman of the general 

sentiments of the laity and to the meaning and effect of sub- 

scription. ‘They have a right to accept the Bishop of Oxford as 

a fair representative of the opinion of his own order. And if so, 

is it wonderful that they should say, “ We will not give up the 

freedom to think which Mr. Disraeli guarantees to the layman, 

for the slavery which he and the Bishop seem to agree is the 

proper portion of the clergyman, which he cannot renounce with- 

out violating his vow?” And if that is a justification for Mr. 

Morrison and Mr. Butler-Johnstone—if they, as laymen, may 

naturally desire a relaxation of subscription for those who have 

grown up beside them, and who they see are shrinking from 

orders, because they feel they must give up lay honesty to 
secure what they are told on high authority is clerical 

honesty—ought not we older men, who, when we subscribed the 
Articles, understood that we were pledging ourselves not to give 

up thinking and inquiring, but to think and inquire more 

steadily, more freely, than we ever did, earnestly to join the 
young men in their ery, earnestly to declare, that if we had un- 

derstood subscription to signify what Mr. Disraeli says that it 

signifies, we trust that we should have cut off our right hands 
before we would have used them for an act so offensive to God, 

so shamefully inconsistent with the solemn work upon which we 

were entering ?” 

4. The Record, I perceive, is full of admiration for the 
sentiment of Mr. Henley, that clergymen who read the Prayer 
Book without believing it are dishonest men. I respect that senti- 
ment, and would apply it with all rigour against myself. I would 
never, for instance, give thanks in baptism for the regeneration of 
a child, if I did not believe that it was regenerate; I would 
never teach achild out of the catechism that it was a child of God, 
if I did not strictly believe it to be a child of God. But I dare not 
say (I may incur the Record’s displeasure by the avowal of such 
tolerance, but I am rather hardened to that displeasure) that 
a man is dishonest who uses this language in what seems to me 
a lax and non-natural sense. I have known many—whom 
I think very honest, very useful—who might have fallen under 
Mr. Henley’s censure on this ground. I do not, therefore, count 
it a very immoral or dishonest act of Mr. Buxton to ask that 
the declaration of assent and consent to every word coutained in 
the Prayer Book may be relaxed in favour of such persons. I 





champions of subscription in this debate appear to have done. 

6. Again, let Mr. Disraeli’s readings in the history of the last 
century and in its Arian divinity, have all the authority which 
can be given them. Only let him understand that when he im- 
putes Arian tendencies to those who differ with him—when he says 
that they must desire to get rid of the Creeds, though they 
affirm that they desire something altogether different—thefe may 
be retaliation. So long as I believe in the Trinity, so long as | 
profess my faith in the Creeds, I shall abjure as heretical and 
detestable his doctrine that the free Spirit of the Father and the 
Son is not stirring clergymen as well as laymen to ask that they 
may receive, to seek that they may find, to knock that it may 
be opened to them.—Faithfally yours, 
F. D. Macnice. 

P.S.—I would add one word respecting an apparent contradic- 
tion which Mr. Disraeli detected—and of which, of course, he 
made the most skilful use—between the appeal of Mr. Buxton 
to the public opinion of our day against the idea of subscription 
which prevailed in the days of King James and in those of 
Sheldon, and thedoctrine of Mr. Milnes that the Articles have been 
a protection against public opinion. The opinion of the nine- 
teenth century may be, in many respects, better than the 
opinion of the seventeenth century. It is evidently better in 
this respect. Hardly any Romanist, any Puritan, any English 
Churchman in that day, would have thought it ridiculous to 
attempt the suppression of adverse doctrines by decrees. Nearly 


every Romanist, nearly every Dissenter, nearly every English ° 


Churchman knows that it is ridiculous in our days. Mr. Buxton 
may safely invoke the opinion of 1863 against any revival of the 
notions of 1603 or 1662 0n this point. But articles may have 
been assertion of permanent principles against the opinion 
both of the Stuart and the Brunswick periods, against the 
dogmas of Puritans and Romanists under King James, against 
the dogmas of Low Churchmen and High Churchmen under 
Queen Victoria. Subscription may have helped to make them 
such defenders. I think it has. But it may have utterly lost that 
effect. Through the perversion ofits meaning it may be weaken- 
ing the influence of the Articles for good, and turning their 
influence to evil; then, surely, it should be abandoned. 


BOOKS. 
scala 
HORSEBACK IN MANTCHU TARTARY.* 
Mr. FLemixe is a traveller after the ancient rather than the 
modern fashion, and the great volume in which he has recorded 
his experiences will be read for reasons other than the charm of 
the author's style. He does not manufacture epigrams, or startle 
his reader by new and acute theories; his own reflections are 
sometimes oddly simple, and his whole narrative reads rather like 














think by such relaxation their consciences may be saved from | the talk of a garrulous old man than the sharp incisive descrip- 
much perplexity, and that the service may be saved for us who| tious to which recent travellers have accustomed society. He 
do not need the relaxation. But I have another word to speak on | as occasionally a flux of words most annoying to critics, and he 
this point. 1f Mr. Disraeli’s idea of subscription is the true idea, | wells on his personal miseries, particularly those he suffered 
then oue portion of the Prayer Book must be utterly cancelled— | from bad smells, with a minuteness not a little tiresome to all 
I mean that portion of it which contains the Ordination Service. | who care more about the Mantchus than Mr. George Fleming. 
You say that the questions to those who take orders, and all the | But his narrative is a most charming one, nevertheless, or, it may 
solemn promises of this service, will be preserved, though sub- | be, in consequence of these very defects. The big volume is 
scription is abolished. I say they cannot be preserved if sub- neither more nor less than a huge gossiping letter, addressed by 
scription—according to this representation of it—is retained. | 4 fine-natured, clear-speaking fellow, with tho very keenest of 
Can there be a greater mockery than to pray for a free spirit, the | eyes, to a reader who wants to know “all about” a portion of 
Spirit of God—the Spirit who, it is promised, should guide us | China never visited by an Englishman, or, indeed, by a Euro- 
into truth,—can there be a greater mockery than to say, “Receive pean, except some chance Russian or forgotten Jesuit. He has 
this Spirit for the work of your ministry,” when we have de-| 29 untrodden region to tell of, and he photographs it and its 
clared that we know all we mean to know, that we renounce! people and their ways, instead of manufacturing theories to ac- 
all freedom, that we will be guided into no truth? count for its and their existence. Long and life-like descriptions, 

5. Let, then, Mr. Gladstone’s powerful argument for the duty | T¢ading like pages out of Hakluyt’s collection, are interspersed 
of exalting a long historical tradition above mere & priori con- | With personal anecdotes, local legends, stories of adventures in 
siderations of what is, or is not, desirable, have all the weight | * Zravels on Horseback in Mantchu Tartary, By G. Fleming. Hurst and Blackett 
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Southern China, attempts at Chinese history, and little sketches, | in the shape of wages, would, if they knew all the facts, be of a 
some of them revealing no common artistic power. There are | different opinion. There must be hundreds of thousands of such 
two of them in particular, “ dining before an audience,” and “ the | villages in China in which life flows on for centuries in orderly 
useless passport,” which are really admirable for the mixed im- | tranquillity, and it is in these, and not in the packed cities, where 
pression of fun and fidelity they leave on the reader's eye. The | life is compressed by competition till it almost expires, that the 
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second in particular, a sitting mandarin, surrounded by policemen, 
gives a better impression at once of the similarity and the differ- | 
ence between China and Europe than anything we remember to | 
have seen. All the personages are Tartar to the backbone, yet it 
is an Austrian guard-room which the sketch suggests. 

Mr. Fleming, while serving in July, 1861, at Tien-tsin, was 
seized with an eager desire to test the new treaty and gratify his 
own curiosity by a journey into the interior, and the arrival of a | 
Shanghai friend decided him to fix on Moukden, the capital of 
Manchuria, as his ultimate destination. The usual route is by | 
sea, but the travellers wanted to ascertain if the provision of the 
treaty which allows Europeans to travel had been explained 
in the interior, and resolved to do the distance, some seven 
hundred miles, on horseback. They could obtain no inter- | 
preter, but they had a sharp groom, and Mr. Michie knew | 
some little of the Mandarin dialect ; so, provided with a passport | 
from the Consul, and another from a Chinese official, three strong 
ponies, a cart,and a sufficiency of silver florins and copper “cash,”’ | 
they set out on their dangerous expedition round the Gulf of 
Pechelee. Of course, such a march produced an adventure an | 
hour, sometimes comic, sometimes exasperating, but always | 
fresh, and always recorded in a tone which reminds one rather of | 
Smollett than any more recent writer. Mr. Fleming manages to | 
make us perceive, not only the points of the landscape and the | 
peculiarities of the people, but the conditions under which life is | 
permanently carried on, the reasons, as it were, why China is so 
populous and so orderly an empire. The impression left will 
<lecidedly raise the Englishman’s estimate of Chinese civilization, 
by showing him how very closely it resembles his own. Mr. 
Fleming, for example, soon after he had fairly escaped from the 
beaten track, came a few miles beyond the little town of Fungtai 
upon a succession of villages like those of a prosperous English 
county :—*“ Ten li further we found another quite as charming 
and as rich in the possession of excellent water, with its little 
cottages built of brick and whitewashed, their roofs tiled or 
thatcbed, and roomy enclosures also of brick, finished in the most 
workmanlike manner, and the attached gardens stocked with 
fruit trees and vegetables. Every little aggregation of houses, 
spread evenly and not too thickly over the country, was snugly 
embosomed in genial sylvan shade, from the light green curtain 
of which they peeped out lovingly on the tastefully planted 
rows of trees that grew apart from them like model plan- 
tations, for fuel or building purposes.” In the distance stood 
up huge black mountains of granite, and, “from their feet, 
extending away to the right and right-front, and margiued 
only by the sky, lay a cosmorama of wavy vegetation, a 
sea of yellowish green, placidly sweeping and nodding in 
every direction, and obeying the light puffy airs from the ravines 
and gullies. This is the result of uninterfered-with industry and 
unwearied toil; a fair and acceptable specimen of the glory and 
pride of the sons of Ham, alike their source of grandeur and per- 
manency, their populousness and prosperity, uniformity and 
cheerful peacefulness as a nation. It isa country cultivated to 
the utmost degree that mortal man, unaided by science, could 
hope to attain.” The high roads, narrowed to the last practicable 
point to save land, are left unfenced, except by an occasional 
trench, and approached by still narrower paths, dividing fields 
covered with millet or barley, or the castor-oil plant, or studded 
with olive green melons as thick as cannon balls, or broken 
by walled-in gardens of exquisite horticulture, the walls covered 
with creepers, the frequent arbours loaded with vines, and the | 
plots crowded with herbs, vegetables for the table, and peach, 
pear, and plum trees. Flowers grown only to look at are few, 
and those chiefly honeysuckle and cockscomb. The whole adult | 
population were at work in the fields or gardens, the very aged 
sitting about under the huge trees which shade the village, and | 
guarding the children at their play. Every village has its road- | 
side well full of clear sparkling water, there is streaming traffic on 
the roads, and everywhere there is an air of comfort and absence 
of pressure from above which greatly modifies the English im- 
pression of Chinese manners. Tiere is always a village inn, and 
a guard-house or police-station of some kind or other, a few shops, 
a forge, and one or two houses of a wealthier class, the English 
mansion being the only feature of the scene the absence of which 
Mr. Fleming regrets. Probably the Chinese peasantry, who till 
their own land and eat its product, instead of taking only a share 














true strength of China, the conservative force which protects its 
civilization, really consists. A little way on Mr. Fleming 
stumbled on such a village on market day. 


“ At thirty li from Kia-ping we reached the cosy little town of Coo- 
yuh, and on a market-day; for at its busiest hour we found ourselves 
struggling through a crowd of agriculturists and traders. They occu- 

ied every crammable corner, and wedged each other so tightly into the 
middle of the narrow street that they could scarcely extricate themselves 
from the stalls, from the piles of goods heaped up on each side of the 
thoroughfare, and from the live stock kicking, squealing, bleating, low- 
ing, and neighing on every hand. ; 

“Here business was being transacted by staid, bargain-making, 
healthy old men, clad in sober homespun blue or white cotton stuff, and 
the great brimmed straw hat scarcely attached to their venerable heads 
by bands of black tape.” 

“Speculations and questionable ventures were sparkling in the eyes 
of the younger negotiators, who, attired in their best outfits—consisting 
of a maximum of silk, and a minimum of the less pretentious material, 
with clean-shaven heads, and long, well-plaited, Sntuing queues, too 
elaborate to be protected from the great heat by any sort of covering— 
talked loudly and long, and strutted around their customer, or around 
the stock in which they were about to invest their capital, using their 
fans in the most coquettish manner, far more for display than for any 
real benefit to their olive complexions. 

“The more wealthy farmer, the owner of but a small plot, and the 
day labourer, all mingled and bargained, bought and sold, in the quietest 
and readiest manner possible, without disturbance, and, so far as we 
could see in such a dense crowd, without those preservers of the peace 
in Hesperian markets and fairs—the lynx-eyed policemen. 

“ Stalls, shaded by square-topped white cotton umbrellas, which nearly 
knocked our heads off in consequence of our not stooping low enough to 
pass beneath them, were shaking beneath every kind of native produce ; 
and long rows of sacks stood on end with open mouths, exhibiting their 
contents, perfectly lined each side of the way. Beans, pease, wheat, 
barley, and millet, were the staple articles exposed for sale. Baskets 
full of fresh and salted vegetables ; stands laden with home-made cotton 


| cloth, coarse, but thick and durable; or great bundles of the white floc- 


culent material ready for spinning; little stores of alum or sal- 
ammoniac; all sorts of hardware and pottery of native manufacture ; 
tailoring and shoemaking booths ; while harness and saddlery hung over 
all the poles and pegs of the saddlers’ compartment. There were 
tempting displays of large-sized, well-coloured, but very deceptive 
flavourless apples, and hard watery pears, with an abundant and more 
acceptable assortment of peaches, apricots, and nectarines, in which we 
indulged greatly, and filled pockets and saddlebags. 

“There were butchers cutting and chopping at the legs and bodies of 
well-dressed pigs, slain for the occasion; and, better than all, a sight 
which made our gustatory nerves fairly tingle: there were delicious 
legs of the ‘yang row’—the mutton, about which we had inquired fruit- 
lessly at every halting-place, fresh and glowing in its delicate tints of 
white and red.” 

What, save the locale, the dress, and the language, is the differ- 
ence between that scene and the one we have all witnessed in an 
English market village? The inns are, of course, of every kind 
and degree, but a good one must be very like an English country 
inn, only the sleeping rooms are a succession of brick buildings 
on the ground floor. The guests sit usually in hot weather under 
a shade in the yard, which is adorned with miniature gardens, 
and “at each side of the doorway, resting on rugged pillars of 
rockwork, are immense glazed vases filled with water, on the 
surface of which float fine specimens of the almost idolized 
water-lily—just on the point of blooming, with black and red 
gold fish swimming around the stems, and sporting under the 
great palmate leaves—curious-looking animals, with an extra- 
ordinary development of the caudal fin, and eyes protruding far 
beyond their heads. In one corner are some dwarf fruit trees, 
the most uotable of which is the species of citron called the 
‘fingers of Buddha’—from the digitated manner in which the 
fruit grows—the plum-tree, and the peach, the double blossoms 
of which, in the early spring months, form such a beautiful 
spectacle in northern gardens.” The houses are always in gardens, 
which are, moreover, always surrounded by walls, a Chinaman 
having an English love for privacy and the sense of exclusive 
possession. They are always of wood or brick, with over heavy 
wooden roofs, aud have a curious summer-house effect, resembling 
in fact, precisely the now almost extinct willow-pattern plate. 
The furniture consists chiefly of tables, chairs,—the Chinese 
have arrived at the arm-chair,—and low stools, with ponderous 
screens and wardrobes; and heat is secured in winter 
either by braziers, or by a brick bed-place built hollow 
over a furnace and supplied with hot-air pipes. The fuel 
is wood or millet stalk, or pounded coal mixed, with mud Mr. 
Tleming says, but,as we suspect, with rice-water, a mode of using 
it universal in Asia, and which is convenient because the fire never 
goes out, and emits little or no smoke. The people were all 
decently dressed—though Mr. Fleming records, with a quaint 
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eockney horror, that he found men at work frequently in the | 
fields and on the towing-paths quite naked—and are as neat 
in their costume as Dutchmen, and far more so than English 
peasants. They speak, like most races except the English, 
kindly and civilly to one another, and are unique in Asia for their 
treatment of animals. ‘They never punish. 

“Hence a mule that, in the hands of a foreigner, would be not only 

useless but dangerous to every one about it, becomes in the possession 
of a Chinaman as quiet as a lamb and as tractable as a dog. We never 
beheld a runaway, a jibbing, or a vicious mule or pony in a Chinaman’s 
employment ; but found the same rattling cheerful pace maintained over 
heavy or light ground by means of a turr-r or cluck-k, the beast turning 
to the right or left and stopping with but a hint from the reins. This 
treatment is extended to all the animals they press into their service. | 
Often have I admired the tact exhibited in getting a large drove of fright- 
ened sheep through narrow crowded streets and alleys, by merely having a 
little boy to lead one of the quietest of the flock in front; the others 
steadily followed without the aid either from a yelping cur or a cruel 
goad. Cattle, pigs, and birds are equally cared for.” 
The “gentle” Hindoo, who will not kill an animal for the world, 
treats it while alive with sickening cruelty, and the Burmese 
who reverences all life as the gift of the Creator, is as brutal as 
the English cabman. Throughout his long ride Mr. Fleming, 
though sometimes bullied by innkeepers and always jealonsly 
watched by the mandarins, suffered little annoyance from the 
people except through their ungovernable curiosity. No serious 
attack ever seems to have been made on him, and were the 
Government really willing, Europeans might apparently travel 
from end to end of northern China. 

The descriptions of country, village, and wayside inn life con- 
stitute the true charm of this book ; but Mr. Fleming reached the 
great wall at its meeting with the sea. It is, he says, exactly 
like the walls of most Chinese towns, from thirty to forty feet 
high, and twenty-five feet broad, with towers at every 150 or 200 
feet. 

“ They, with the walls, have been admirably built to withstand the 
devastations of ages of exposure in such a climate. The basement or 
foundation for the whole is widely and compactly formed for bearing 
the weight of such a load of matter, by imperishable granite blocks im- | 
posed on each other to an elevation of six or eight feet from the ground. | 
On this the body of the building is reared, consisting of an internal bank 
of earth tightly rammed and packed, and encased in a sloping brick 
shell of no great thickness, embedded very firmly in mortar of great | 
apparent strength and hardness—consisting, so far as I ean judge, of a 
large proportion of remarkably white lime, similarto the chunam of India, | 
mixed with sand and pebbles in very small quantity. The courses of 
the brickwork were regular and well pointed, and in working up the 
wall the observer could scarcely fail to notice that it had only been laid | 
in layers six or eight feet deep at a time; leading him to suppose that 
the builders had been fully alive to the necessity of allowing one part to 
settle down and solidify before building any higher, in order to prevent 
displacement and speedy demolition from premature shrinking.” 

The bricks are large, and of a dark slate colour. The wall 
crossing the plains, gliding up the mountains and crossing ravines, 
irresistibly strikes the imagination; but on the hills it is not 
above eight feet high, and has, in many places, crumbled from 
the unceasing action of the elements. Beyond this wall no 
Chinaman is allowed to pass, except with merchandise once a 
year, the Tartars fearing lest their Chinese subjects, with their 
untiring industry and habit of accumulation, should gradually 
cultivate the desert and buy them out,—a curious and melancholy | 
illustration of the grand peculiarity of China—a civilization which | 
never advances beyond sharply defined limits. 





MADAME SWETCHINE.* | 


We have been told that when first the name of “ Swetchine ” | 
appeared in large characters, repeated over and over again in the 
windows of booksellers in Paris, strangers, and even Frenchmen, | 
paused and drew along breath before they ventured on the word. 
Doubtless there were many who knew not that they had had a 
Madame Swetchine living among them, through storm and calm, | 
for thirty years. But some there were who could tell them of 
the Russian grande dame who was believed to be very learned, | 
and was known to be rich and charitable—who spent several | 
hours every day in visiting a poor quarter in Paris, where no one 
knew her but the wretched whom she went to see,—who was 
profoundly religious, rigidly Catholic, yet was kimd and hopeful | 
for all—who opened her doors to people of all parties,—not 
entirely for amusement,—often for edification. The sum of all 
would be that everybody who had known her had something good 
to say of Madame Swetchine—and soon her life, by her friend the 
Comte de Falloux, was bought, and in afew months it passed through 
three editions, when every one in Paris, and many in other coun- 
tries, ceased to ask ‘“‘ who was Madame Swetchine?” In England 
we, perhaps, do not know her much; but as no one who has 








* Vie et Penscées de Madame Swetchine. Publiées par le Comte de Falloux. Two 
vols. Lettres de Madame Swetchine. Two vols. Nouveaux Lundes. Par M. Sainte- 
Beuve, art. —Madame Swetchiue. 


| exile should blight his fortune. 
| then forty-two. 
| her, but was not agreeable to the father—and as for Made- 
| moiselle 


|mandate of any of them. 


| anticipated. 


made even slight acquaintance with her can help feeling the con- 
vietion that she must have had a history worth knowing, we will 
briefly sketch it here. 

Madame Swetchine was the daughter of a M. Soymonoff, 
of Moscow, and was born in Moscow in 1782. Her father was not 
noble, but rich, and at the time of her birth was high in favour 
with the Empress Catherine. Sophia Soymonoff was for some 
years the only child—then a second daughter was born, and the 
mother died, leaving the little one to Sophia's care at ten years 
old. She doated on this sister, Nadine, and regarded her own 
improvement much in the light of help in educating Nadine ; but, 
afier the death of Catherine, her father procured her own ap- 
pointment as maid of honour to the Empress Marie, the unhappy 
wife of the madman Paul. She was already very well informed, 
she read and spoke well English, Italian, and French. She 


, knew Russian also, which was less common, and was attempting 


to master both Greek and Latin. She was an early and indefatig- 
able reader and writer, using her pen constantly for abstract and 
extract ; she was very musical ; moreover, she had early the 


love of representation which characterizes an imaginative 
child. She made grand spectacles of and for her dolls, and 


lighted up her father’s gallery in order to celebrate the takiug of 
the Bastille. When she went to Court the Empress was kind and 
considerate to her ; but her father considering his own position 
as very insecure, desired to see her married before disgrace or 
He fixed on General Swetchine, 
It was said another lover desired to possess 


Sophie, she was ready to acquiesce, provided her 
sister Nadine might remain with her. Those who long after- 
wards knew General Swetchiue ouly in age and infirmity could 
not understand the matter; but he was an honourable, dis- 
tinguished soldier, very gentle and kindly, and she could not 
fail to respect if she did not warmly love him. Very soon 
after the marriage the father died, as he had predicted, a 
banished man, and the General himself had narrow escapes 
under three dynasties—not choosing to obey completely the 
Everything we are told of his 
career in Russia is honourable. In domestic life he was not 
without a grievance—and it is to the credit of both parties that 
attachment remained in the midst of such 
differences. The principal of these was the conversion of 
Madame Swetchine to the Romish Church. She had certainly 
received no strong or salutary impressions on religious subjects 
in early life, and when she came to consider with some maturity 


so much of 


| of mind those great questions which divided her friends, it was 


but to be expected that she should take the side best supported. 
Intellectual vigour had an immense charm for her. She drank 
in the thoughts and words of the Comte de Maistre, and 
made up her mind in favour of Roman Catholicism ; 
but she was very independent in her plans of study, and her 


| counsellor laboured in vain to persuade her not to read so many 


dry and learned books on the subject. “You will never get at 
what you want in this way,” he wrote, “ you will break down; 
you will get nothing but labour without onction or spiritual 
comfort,” &c. Allin vain. Madame Swetchine did all and more 
than all M. de Maistre predicted ; but with results better than he 
Many years afterwards she warmly defended this 
early friend from the charges of Lamartine. “ He knows nothing 
but by books,” Lamartine had said, ‘* and he has read very few.’’ 
“How can such an idea have entered Monsieur Lamartine’s 
mind ?” she says; ‘I knew Monsieur de Maistre long before he 
did, and through many years I have known him give twelve or fif- 
teen hours to study daily. He read immensely—books covered his 
table—classical learning was at the foundation; but Italian and 
French were his delight. He was so captivated by eloquence 
that he could hardly resist Rousseau.” 

She did not publicly announce her conversion till the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits by Alexander from St. Petersburg. Then 
she at once gave in her adhesion to what she thought the per- 
secuted party, and though returning the regard of the Emperor, 
who corresponded with her for years, she fell under the dis- 
approbation of many of her friends and relatives, and St. Peters- 
burg became an altered place to her. Meanwhile, the General 
by no means partook her sentiments. He had his own peculiar 
grievances, however. After the re-establishment of the Bourbons, 
some of those Russian courtiers whom he at one time or other had 
offended, took an opportunity of reviving the story of a fault 
committed by one of his subalterns in office, and, feeling that they 

| were infusing their dislike into the Emperor’s mind, he himself 
i thought it best to quit Russia, at least fora time. The change 
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had charms for Madame 
society delighted her; she was assured of the friendship of many 
persons at Paris, and sending for some of her father’s valuable 
pictures, statuary, &c., the Swetchines established themselves in 
the RueSt. Dominique. 


on, many of her oldest friends said, “ Surely it would be better to 


sell your Russian property, and secure yourself against changes | 


which may affect both vou and it.” “ No,” she replied, “ I am 
still a Russian, | have set my heart on transmitting my estates 
unimpaired to my sister and her sons,—aad I am still, and 
always shall be, obedient to the Emperor.” It was hard to part 
with that sister, who remained at Moscow; but after the death of 


her husband, Prince Gagarin, she came several times on long | 


visits to Paris. 
their Aunt Swetchine was as much to them as their mother. 
They were suffered to enter her study, to break up her em- 


When the boys, five in number, were young, 


ployments, to bring their mirth and noise into her presence; 
but boys were not enough for her. She must have always the 
charge of a girl. First it was another “ Nadine;” when she, too, 
married, she took charge of Helena de Nesselrode. 
went lower; she took in a deaf and dumb girl, very handsome, 
of good abilities, but of violeut passions. She, indeed, well nigh 
tired ont Madame Swetchine’s indomitable patience. Over and 
over again it cost her a morning's toil to bring her to reason, 
Her friends were uneasy for the effect of these altercations; but 
she would not give the matter up, and, in time, Parisse, com- 


»letely conquered and devotedly attached, became a useful and most | 
’ 1 3 ’ 


affectionate attendant. We have been told of the forbearing 
kindness of Madame Recamier towards tiresome people. So it 
was with Madame Swetchine. A certain Madame —— was 
the plague of her life for fifteen years. The visitors tothe Rue St 
Dominique dreaded her appearance. 
me do?” asked Madame Swetchine, “ everybody shuns her. She 
is unhappy. And when Madame — 
became too infirm to go out, her patient friend went to ber and 
stayed for hours beside her. Her days were divided, as far as 
her facility of access allowed, into three portions. Her morning 
began before daylight, and by eight o'clock she had been to mass 
and made visits among the poor. Then she called the time her 


She has no one but me.” 


own till three o'clock ; but her faithful servant Cloppet said it | 


really was not so, that she was worn out by applicants, and that 
even at her dinner, which intervened between her afternoon and 
evening receptions, she was hardly allowed to finish without 
interruption. The visitors from three to six were not the same 
as those who had the entrée at nine, and who often stayed till 
midnight. 

We have said that General Swetchine was twenty-six years 
older than herself. When they first came to Paris he found 
much amusement and employment in visiting public institutions, 
inspecting new inventions, &., but as he became infirm, and 


particularly very deaf, these receptions were little suitable to his | 


state, and the biographer assures us that his wife would fain have 
given up or reduced them—but this he strongly objected to, 
and insisted on being of the company for an hour or two, though 
he could have no enjoyment there. M. Sainte-Beuve says he was 
“nil.” Of course, the poor old deafman could be neither useful 
nor ornamental, but probably it was all for the best. THe was 
very polite to the guests, and received them with apparent satis- 
faction, and she anxiously provided him with a reader, and 
read the papers to him herself, difficult as it was, for an hour or 
two daily. 

But the greatest of her trials and exertions came upon her in 
1834—her husband was then 76—when suddenly the Emperor 
Nicholas recalled him, and that not to St. Petersburg, but to some 
obscure place in Russia which he might select remote from that 
city and Moscow. The pretext was the old charge of thirty years 
before. 
Madame Swetchine on this occasion. The poor old man was 
in such despair that she could not comfort him. 
strongly objected to her following him, but fhe did her 
justice in admitting that her conscience would not be 
satisfied thus. In a letter to a friend she says :—“ My 
submission has nothing servile in it; it is free, as con- 
scientious things always are, and [ shall neglect no means of 
obtaining from the Emperor's goodness the favour of staying 
here. But, whatever he may order, he will find submissive sub- 
jects in us, faithful and respectful towards a will which they will 
regard as that of Heaven concerning them. My husband's letter 
to the Emperor merely implores a delay till the spring; and if 
we do not obtain it we shall set out directly.” Meanwhile, their 
friends in Russia, s!.ocked at the thought of what was coming | 


Swetchine—French literature and ! 


She was then thirty-four. As time went | 


Latterly she | 


“What would you have | 


It is difficult to do justice to the admirable conduct of | 


At first he 





upon them, pleaded with the Czar, and delay was granted. Then 
Madame de Swetchine resolved to use the time in going herself 
to St. Petersburg, to obtain if possible permission for the aged 
man to die in Paris. She set out on the evening of the 15th 
August, 1834, reaching St. Petersburg on the 19th September. 
Her end was not attained till the 16th of November. It was 
then impossible for her to return that winter; her health was 
shaken by the journey, but she set out homeward in February, 
and got to Paris on the 4th of March, 1835, on Ash Wednesday, 
stopping her carriage at the Chapel of St. Vincent de Paul, in 
order to offer up her devotions before entering her own house; a 
| severe illness ensued, keeping her on the borders of the grave 
for nearly three mouths. General Swetchine lived to be ninety- 
'two, and his widow survived him nearly seven years. Perhaps 
we ought to have referred to the extreme feebleness of her own 
health for many years—often her sufferings also were great. We 
have been unable to resist telling her story in part; but the 
reader can readily have recourse to the life itself. 

We must now advert to two rather remarkable articles in the 
Nouveaux Lundis by M. Sainte-Beuve. That able writer has never 
written better than in this newly published volume. Perhaps 
he has hitherto been too generally laudatory. He may be tired 
of the strain, and so may his readers be, and he may gain in 
popularity by the slight acerbity which he has displayed here. 
Up to a certain point he has conducted himself with allowable 
fairness, for it would be most unjust todeny M. Sainte-Beuve the 
right of giving his impressions of Madame Swetchine as a writer, 

| thinker, and hostess. What we complain of, in reading his 
| articles upon her, is, that a manifest distaste to her biographer 
| has led him beyond these legitimate limits with regard to herself. 
We do not cavil at his account of her salon. It may have been 
true that the spirit of rule was too apparent there. He allows 
her to have been “ une femme trés rare et trés distinguée, qui fait 
le plus grand honneur & un monde aristocratique ou elle a recu;” 
but he intimates that there was a restraint, that she took you on 
the religious side, inquired into your antecedents, what you 
were, what you thought, &e. A credo or a veto there must be. 
| One can quite understand how a true Frenchman, accustomed to- 
the sweet, easy grace of Madame Recamier’s receptions, would 
chafe at this. The personnel, too, would be brought into com- 
| parison, and there Madame Swetchiue, who was small in person, 
had Tartar features, and a slight cast in the eyes, must, of course, 
fail. But the two ladies knew and admired each other—they 
were not antagonists, not even rivals. Chateaubriand might be 
the hero of the Abbaye au Bois; but Montalembert, Lacor- 
daire, &c., were in the Rue St. Dominique, and Ballanches, 
and Ampére circulated in each. Sometimes a slight smile 
might be seen on the countenances of Madame Recamier’s 
guests if word was brought of a learned talk on fathers 
and councils at Madame Swetchine’s; nor would any one 
who knew her house be ignorant that one of the doors of the 
salon opened upon her private and costly chapel, at whose altar 
the sacred elements were dispensed, and now and then a 
mysteriously whispered request would be made to the hostess, and 
the key which admitted to the presence of these holy mysteries. 
would be taken from her side and lent to the petitioner. The 
holy neighbourhood imparted a gravity to the whole place, and 
yet we know, and M. Sainte-Beuve admits it, that it gained 
in freedom and enlightened thought and discourse as time went 
on. In and after the trying years of 1848-50, and the following, 
he is cordial in his admiration of the more expansive spirit of the 
frequenters of her house. Men of all parties came there as to a 
region of peace and tranquil good sense, and she, the calm old 
lady, interested, indulgent, ready to make large allowances on all 
sides, she heard their views of society—their hopes and fears for 
| France and the world. With her gentle religious meekness, she 
said, “After all, there is no better preservative against anger 
(than a deep feeling of our human frailty.” Some charitable 
women, mothers and sisters of the poor and sick, are insensible to. 
| the just claims of the people. It was not so with her. She had 
|many serfs in Russia, and it was her constant anxiety to 
ameliorate their condition, and to emancipate them. She sent 
reliable people to inquire into the behaviour of her superinten- 
| dents to them. 

As a writer what shall we say of her? We find her somewhat 
obscure, verbose, ponderous; but it is impossible to examine 
her letters, at all events, without having oue’s sense of the wide- 
ness of hersympathy, her indefatigable desire to help others, 
strengthened. Also, her sound good sense is refreshing, and 
even the style, though it may not charm us, was her own—the 

veracious expression of what she felt and thought. Alexis de 
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Tocqueville, who loved and deeply mourned her, says, “ Where | allegation that the first years, at least, of the Christian dis- 
shall I again find a kinduess so effectual, such quickness of | pensation were times of miracle, and, moreover, modern preachers 
apprehension and feeling, and such a passionate love of triith ?” | are not ashamed to confess, more or less indirectly, that they 
We are no parties to whatever may be hidden behind M. | cannot be measured by the standard of Apostolic zeal. When, 
Sainte-Beuve’s satirical intimations touching the Comte de| however, the same persons are asked to account for the 
Falloux. We do not understand them, though we think there | fact that medieval monks achieved triumphs denied to English 
is a general tone of over-praise and a want of simplicity in the | clergymen, they must find it, we suspect, difficult to reply to the 
biography. It is clear that Sainte-Beuve has been annoyed by | impertinent inquiry. To assert that Saint Boniface or Saint 
attempts to wring from him and others greater laudation than | Columba could work miracles, is not only to give credence to 
he was dispose] to bestow. This should not, however, have | legends unsupported by evidence; but is, moreover, to cast a 
impaired his justice and candour, and we think there is reason | slur upon Protestantism, since it is not easy to see why powers 
to complain, in particular, of his having allowed himself to exercised by the superstitious zealots for a corrupt form of 
retail a somewhat petty anecdote, without giving his authority, | Christianity should be denied to the professors of a purer creed. 
in his concluding note, with an intimation that he could give | Asa matter of fact, the problem which divines find it hard to 
others, if he pleased, of a depreciatory kind. This is not worthy | solve is not difficult of solution for persons who are willing to 
of one whom in many, in most, respects, we esteem so highly as | face considerations tod often overlooked by the clerical leaders 
we do M. Sainte-Beuve. Against small domestic details reported | of religious societies. Modern preachers amongst the heathen 
by bystanders there is no defence. The error is in those who | lack many advantages which aided the labours of the men whose 
needlessly spread them. achievements have been recorded by Mr. Maclear. The Roman 
hierarchy possessed a tower of strength in the great name of the 
MEDLEVAL MISSIONS.* Roman Empire. It is, indeed, natural for students looking 

Mr. Macrean'’s able essay is almost certain to arouse inquiries| pack on the course of history, to contrast the life and energy of 
in the minds of his hearers which, strangely enough, his studies | the Teutonic invaders with the decay and the weakness of the 
do not seem to have excited in his own. He tells with great Empire which the German races attacked; but the assailants 
calmness and with great impartiality the story of at once the | of Rome leoked upon the Empireeven in its decay with reverential 
strangest and the most successful of missionary enterprises, and admiration. To adopt the laws, the titles, and the religion of the 
when he has finished his tale seems to feel no pseeunsenoend Eternal city was the desire of the successful chieftains who had 
either at the success of medieval preachers or at the compara-| royted Roman armies. Hence, when missionaries inet the invaders, 
tive failure of Protestant missionaries. That the first did succeed | the work of conversion was already half begun. The Church 
no one who peruses Mr. Maclear’s book can dispute. It is true | offered to royal converts the dignity for which barbarie kings 
that their labours extended over centuries, that much failure and | sighed, and barbarian leaders bestowed upon the Ciureh exactly 
that many long delays have been forgotten ; but candid inquirers | that material strength of which she felt the need. Nor was 





will scarcely deny that the task of turning heathen barbarians 
into Christians proceeded with a rapidity quite unknown to the 
annals of modern missionary efforts. Those who doubt this 
assertion should cast their eyes over the analysis of contents 
with which Mr. Maclear opens his work; conversion, it will then be 
seen, proceeded in almost a regular and unbroken course. As cen- 
tury follows century, land after land of modern Europe is snatched 
from paganism, and if Prussia and Lithuania resisted the process 
of conversion till the beginning of the fifteenth century, other 
lands of Europe had been rescued from paganism long before 
the first missionary set foot among the Wends. Moreover, even 
if a success, measured by centuries, be accounted slow, what 
was wanting in rapidity was made up for in certainty. The 
advance of medieval missions is marked by a monotony of 
triumph. First comes the solitary monk, then the first and 
almost last conflict with heathenisin which, though desperate, is 
comparatively short, and terminates in the conversion of some 
king, leading, as a matter of course, to the conversion of his 
people. The victories easily won were sometimes successes | 





missionary zeal compelled, in general, to struggle with the most 
unassailable power—a regularly organized religious creed. 
Modern preachers at Mecca or in Caleutta are forced to assail 
modes of belief sanctioned by the prescriptive honours of cen- 
turies, creeds which existed before the English monarchy arose, 
and which may, to all appearance, outlive the duration of English 
greatness. ‘The soldiers of Clovis were indifferent heathens 
before they became indifferent Christians, and adopted a 
new religion with something of the calm stolidity with which 
they would have marched into a new country. Since they had 
already left the lands of their fathers, they found it no great effort 
to leave their fathers’ faith. It may also be remarked that when 
at last Catholic Christianity met face to face with Eastern creeds, 
it, like its Protestant successor, failed. Raymond Lull, wandering 
about with his perfect method and his syllogistic proof of 
Christian truth, is the most grotesque figure among the whole 
series of medieval missionaries, and found, alas! his peculiar form 
of Christian evidences as powerless to wring assent from Mahom- 
medan doctors as the best trained disciples of missionary colleges 


over which the religious men of the nineteenth century would | g¢y4 their own applications of Paley. But while it is conceded 
find it difficult to exult. Clovis, though in the eyes of Gregory / that St. Augustine had advantages in dealing with the heathen 
of Tours “a man after God’s own heart,” and though fully Pre-) which are not possessed by St. Augustine's modern followers; 
pared to show his p'ety by the extermination of heresy, found it | jt must also be said that the men who fought the battle of 
more easy to conquer Arians than to subdue his own lusts, and Christianity in past centuries in some respects rose far above the 
made up for the Christian orthodoxy of his creed by the heathen} moral and intellectual stature of the soldiers who, with equal 
brutality of his practice. Still, if Clovis and many early con-! 7.9] and under more unfavourable circumstances, now carry on 
verts did not lead the lives of saints, they, at any rate,| the same contest. The circumstances of the time forced into 
gave the death-blow to heathendom, and conferred on pos-| the Church during the earlier part of the middle ages every 
terity religious blessings which they themselves scarcely |} man who hada talent for anything else than a career of arms. 
understood. ‘Teachers who saw civilization which they valued | Learning, energy, and wisdom were to be found in the cloister. 
much, and orthodoxy which they esteemed still more, take) ffence there were giants in those days. Men have not grown less, 


root and flourish, might be excused if they thought much 
of the greatness of the work achieved, and winked at the 
barbarism of the monarchs by whom the good work was 


but men’s careers have grown much more numerous. Thus no one 
field possesses, us did the medieval hierarchy,a monopoly of talent. 
Moreover, missionary enterprise was, as men felt, the one pursuit 


performed. Medieval enthusiasts possibly erred when they | into which, if the world was to be civilized, human energy ought 
winked at the errors of Clovis, and applauded the forcible means to be thrown ; when the heathen were occupying every corner of 
employed for the propagation of the Gospel by Charlemagne, but Europe, to convert the heathen became, as the phrase is, the 
medizval enthusiasm has produced a work which the lapse of | question of the day. Honesty compels the confession that this 
centuries has not destroyed, whilst the missionary labours of | is not now the case. To convert the heathen is good, but so also 
modern Europe have brought forth little other result than huge | jg jg good to relieve the sufferings of our poor or to direct the 
volumes of doubtful reports. Again and again the question policy of our own nation. Good men and wise men may well 
recurs to the thoughts of intelligent critics—why is it that the | gifer about the comparative importance of the different fields of 
teachers of the dark ages could accomplish feats unachieved by | Jabour which lie open to their choice. But a fraction, therefore, 
all the enlightened philanthropy of the nineteenth century or | of the talené or fervour of the age will be, or ought to be, devoted 
by the narrow fervour of Exeter Hall? Whenever, indeed, a| to the conversion of Hindoos or the civilization of South Sea 
comparison is made between the slow progress of modern} [sJanders, and it were vain to expect from the divided energies 
missionaries and the rapid spread of Christianity in the Apostolic of the nineteenth century the results which flowed from the con- 
ages, orthodox Protestantism finds a ready explanation in the | centrated efforts of the most powerful of Christian churches at 


* History-of Christian Missions during the Middle Ages. By G. ¥. Maclear, M.A. | the time of its highest power. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IRISH REBEL.* 
Loox1ne over the French army list, one is surprised at the num- 
ber of English, or rather Irish, names with which it abounds. 
From Field-Marshals Niel and MacMahon down to the sous- 
lieutenants of the last regimeut of infantry there is one long 
string of Celtic appellations, unmistakably imported from the 
Isle of the Saints. Some insight into the history of these impor- 


tations is given in three curious volumes of memoirs just printed | 


in Paris, after the manuscript of the gallant Miles Byrne, whilom 
Irish rebel and subsequently French patriot, chef de bataillon, 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, and Knight of St. Louis. With 
commendable candour the editre-s, widow of the chef de bataillon, 
confesses that the object of publishing the three volumes is to 


“awaken sympathy in England and Scotland for the wrongs of | 


Ireland,” as also to stir up, or, in feminine softness, to “ have a 
happy effect on” the “ rising generation of Ireland.” There is 
evident warmth in the assurance of Mrs. Byrne—dating “ Paris, 
45 rue de Ponthieu"—that the work which she presents to the 
reader is “ the picture of a true Irishman,”"—* In the service of 
France,” adds the title-page of the book. 

Miles Byrne, the future chef de bataillon, was born at Mona- 
seed, in the county of Wexford, on the 20th of March, 1780. He 
does not state distinctly in his autobiography the social position 
of his family, except by affirming that it was “ ancient,”—as if 
there ever had been an [rish family in the world which was not 
ancient. But the Byrnes also at one time possessed real property, 
and the father of Miles was in the habit of showing him * the 
lands that belonged to our ancestors, now in the hands of the 
descendants of the sangninary followers of Cromwell, who 
preserved their plunder and robberies after the restoration of that 
scoundrel Charles II.” At the age of seventeen, Miles Byrne 
enrolled himself among the “ United Irishmen,” and before long 
had occasion to show his zeal in their cause. At the outbreak 
of the rebellion of 1798, precisely on Whit-Sunday, the 27th of 
May, he joined the standard of “the Rev. John Murphy, of 
the parish of Monageer and Boole-vogue,” who was marching 
upon Wexford at the head of five thousand men. At Oulard 
Hill, some ten miles from the city, the United Irishmen succeeded 
in driving a small body of cavalry from the field, which so 
flushed their courage that they began quarrelling among them- 
selves. Father John Murphy wished to go one way, and “ the 
ever-to-be-lamented Tone, Tandy, and many more chiefs,” 
wanted to go another, and the consequence was that the United 
Irishmen became dreadfully disunited, using their cudgels at each 
other's heads in true Donnybrook fashion. Finally, Father 
Murphy of Boole-vogue was completely ousted, and the command 
passed into the hands of the Rev. Father Kearns, a divine 
of unusnal fulness of body, whose great trouble consisted in 
finding “a horse strong enough to carry him.” Father Kearns, 
after a week's warfare, had to order a retreat for purely strategic 
reasons, ‘‘ and not drunkenness and pillage, as the eternal enemies 


of everything lrish had it propagated, in order to bring disgrace | 


on our cause.” Nevertheless, the strategic movement lowered 
the renown of stout Father Kearns, and he got a successor in 
the Rev. Philip Roche, “a clergyman of the most elegant 
manners, a fine person, very handsome, and more than six feet 
high.” This imposing theologian, however, was more unlucky 
even than his two predecessors. He was induced, “by the in- 
sidious promises of the vile Lord Kingsborough” to ride over 
into the English camp, where he had the misfortune of being 
hung. This sad accident determined the United Irishmen to 
have done with reverend leaders, and they elected various lay- 
generals, though with no better result. ‘The “ vile scoundrels, 
the English,” drove the patriots everywhere before them, and the 
revolt, so merrily begun on Whit-Sunday, burnt out in its last 
embers before the end of the summer. In vain that a force of 
fifteen hundred Frenchmen landed at Killala on the 22nd of 
August, making free with Irish cakes and whiskey, and talking 
big about liberty, and equality. At the end of a fortnight they 
were surrounded by Lord Cornwallis, and cut to pieces or forced 
to surrender. Miles Byrne of Monaseel, who, of course, had 
performed prodigies of valour all throughout, now got sick of 
Ireland and the United Irishmen. He executed a strategic 
movement upon Dublin, engaged himself as steward on board 
an American vessel, and sailed away for Bordeaux. 

The patriot of the past and Knight of Saint Louis to come 
arrived in France at a very fortunate period. A decree for the 
formation of an Irish Legion had just been issued, and all the sons 
of Erin able to escape from the clutches of the perfidious Eng- 

* Memoirs of Miles Byrne, Chef de Bataillon in th: service of France, Officer of the 


Legion of Honour, Knight of St. Louis, &c, Edited by his Widow. Whree vols, 
Paris: Gustave Bossangeand Co. 1863. 





| lish were warmly invited to jointhe ranks. This ‘Irish Legion” 
| was to be a very different thing from the “Irish Brigade” which 
| had been in the pay of France previous to 1789. While the 
Brigade was mainly composed of the followers of James IL. and 
the other Stuarts, all of them adherents of ultra-monarchical 
principles, the Legion, on the other hand, was intended to be a 
| sword of democracy, pointed towards the enemies of the French 
Revolution in general, and aristocratic England in particular. 
This being a most attractive prospectus, numbers of Irish flocked 
to the standard of the Legion, among them, cheerfuilest of all, 
Miles Byrne. Thanks to his unlimited powers of tall talk, en- 
grafted upon some mystic knowledge of the broadsword, acquired 
in handling the shillelagh, the patriot of Monaseed was at once 
made a non-commissioned officer, and soon after a lieutenant. 
For the first year or two after its formation the Legion had 
nothing else to do but “* marching up the hill and marching down 
again,” being shifted from one quarter to the other in France, 
and evidently mistrusted by the military authorities. This 
enforced leisure was made splendid use of by the United Irish- 
/men, who kept hammering away at each other to their heart's 
| content. Captain Patt MacSheehy, as brave a fellow as ever 
lived, opened the bowels of Colonel O'Mahony; and Lieutenant 
|O’Meally set fiercely at Major O'Connor. At last, however, the 
| French Government began to get tired of this Donnybrook game, 
| and the Legion was ordered off to the Rhine. At Mayence 1,500 
| Poles joined the corps, as likewise a great number of Irish, “ who. 
‘had been sold by the English Government in 1798 and 1799 to 
| the King of Prussia, to work in his mines.” This interesting fact 
| has, of course, never been mentioned by the historic scribes of 
“those vile scoundrels, the English,” and was left for Mr. Miles 
Byrne to proclaim to the world. From Mayence the Legion had: 
to start for the camp of Boulogue, in the spring of 1807, and while 
| here Miles Byrne obtained a commission, aud his regiment a big 
flag, on which was inscribed, in letters of gold, “ Independ- 
;ence of Ireland.” After contemplating for a few months the 
chalk cliffs of perfidious Albion, the Irish patriots, to their 
| deep regret, had to turn away once more towards Holland, 
| where they got into so much trouble with the peaceful burghers that 
| the greater part of them, Lieutenant Miles Byrne among the num- 
ber, were packed off to Spain. Here they were left for four years, 
| there being abundance of space in the classic land for Donny- 
' brook evolutions, and small penalty upon broken skulls. His 
| pre-eminent merit in this field gained Miles Byrne the rank of 
| captain, in which capacity he went to join with his company the. 
| French troops returning from the ice-fields of Russia. The great 
Imperial spectacle now began to draw to a close; but before the 
curtain fell on the last act, Captain Byrne succeeded in getting 
| the star of the Legion of Honour pinned to his uniform. Imme- 
diately after, however, the Irish regiment was disbanded in the 
most summary manner, and officers and privates left to shift for 
themselves on the troubled sea of European politics. Luckily, 
most of them were capital swimmers, and not the least skilful in 
| the art of keeping his head above water was Captain Miles Byrne, 
of Monaseed, in the county of Wexford. 

Though the Legion was disbanded, nearly all its members suc- 
ceeded in keeping their names on the French army list to their 
dying day. When superannuated, children and cousins stepped into- 
the vacant places; and so it happens that up to this moment 
the army of la grande nation is thronged with sons from the land 
of Erin. Captain Byrne, to get better forward on his road, had 
himself naturalized a Frenchman, and did not leave off bombard- 
ing the Ministry of War for employment. But for more than 
twelve years there was little to do in the fighting line, and it was 
not till 1828 that his talents were again made use of in the expe- 
dition to Greece. Perhaps this was the most interesting episode 
in the life of Mr. Miles Byrne; but, unfortunately, he has. 
left in his autobiography but the most meagre account 
of it. While the brawls of Messrs. Paddy and Sheeny, 
when in garrison at some French town, are discoursed on at great 
length through many chapters, some sixteen pages of dry 
matter contain all that the Irish patriot has to say about the 
Greek war of independence, in which he took part for nearly two 
years. This seems the more singular, as he professes to feel a kind 
of jealous sympathy for Hellas, exclaiming at the outset of his: 
short account of the war, “ Alas! the poor Irish were not so for- 
tunate as the Greeks were in 1828 to get rid of their task- 
masters.” Captain Byrne remained in Greece as commander of 
the Castle of Morea, and in other functions, till the outbreak of 
the revolution of July, 1830, when he was called to France, and 
nominated at the same time Chef de Bataillon of the 56th Regi- 





ment of the line, then in garrison at Grenoble. He had not 
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been long with this regiment when it was ordered to 
march into Brittany, to quench in blood the insurrection raised 
by the adherents of the Duchess de Berri. How the 
old rebel acquitted himself of the task of putting down other 
rebels we do not learn from the autobiography, for there is not 
a word in it relating to this anti-Legitimist expedition, and the 
fact of Mr. Byrne’s participation is told only by the indiscreet 
editress in the appendix. Three years after returning from 
Brittany, where the chef de bataillon probably discharged his 
duties as well as other “task-masters” at home did on similar 


occasions, he gave in his resignation to the French Government, | 


having completed his thirty years’ service, and being as such 
entitled to full pay. To make his retirement the more agreeable, 
he at the same time took unto himself a young wife. “ She 
only knew him for a short time,” the editress-widow says ; “ still 
she could well appreciate his great worth’—whether in francs 
or in years is not stated. The remaining term of his life the 
chef de bataillon spent in Paris, and, “ being of a very 
social disposition, had much enjoyment in the society of 
his large circle of friends,’ chiefly Irish. The conver- 
sation “mostly rolled upon home topics,” and what com- 
pliments there were paid on such occasions to “ the vile oppres- 
sors of poor Ireland” may easily be imagined. Chef de Bataillon 
Miles Byrne died on the 24th of January, 1862, and his young 
widow erected him a splendid monument in the cemetery of 
Montmartre, the inscription ef which, detailing all his virtues 
is given in full in the memoirs, with other intensely interesting 
particulars. Peace be to the ashes of the Irish rebel and loyal 
soldier of royal and imperial France ! 

Looked at from a literary point of view, these Memoirs of 
Miles Byrne, chef de bataillon, &c., ave almost below criticism, 
so utterly wretched are the style, the composition, and even 
the printing, the letter proclaiming itself in every line the pro- 
duct of a French typographic establishment. But politically 
these three volumes well deserve attention. They are full of 
biographical sketches of Irish soldiers of fortune, which, though 
fragmentary to the last degree, show the spirit which animates 
this large class of men, a great number of whom fill important 
positions in the French army. It has often been remarked that 
the possibility of a war with America depends chiefly on the 
hatred which the Irish population in the Northern States bear 
against this country; but more overlooked, though scarcely less 
important, seems the fact that the same element is to be met with 
in the country of our nearest neighbour. Here, though infinitely 
reduced in quantity, it has gained immensely in power by a better 
position. Mr. Miles Byrne, of Monaseed, is but the representative 
of some thousands of his countrymen, who, driven by political 
or other causes from the land of their birth, have risen to high 
and influential positions in France, and have become loyal 
citizens of the country of their adoption, yet in whose 


‘and certainly less important part of the work. It is in the 
syntax that Mr. Roby diflers most from his predecessors, and 
most deserves the title of a reformer. His aim has been to reduce 
what in most school-grammars is a mere memoria technica to 
something like a rational system. Thus, instead of following the 
ordinary plan, which ascribes to various adjectives and verbs an 
arbitrary preference for particular cases, he endeavours, like other 

| philosophical grammarians, to trace the common principle which 

runs through the meanings of each case, and determines its 
employment in any given construction. He points out well the 
absurdities which have arisen from the older or Eton system, 
eg., “the omission of any leading distinction between the 
several cases; the separate treatment of their use to denote 
relations of space and time; perpetual dreams of an ellipse of 
this or that preposition ; of si, of ut, of 0, with the vocative of 
| the participium existend; and, what is almost worst of all, rules 
| to explain the mcods based upon the frequency of their occur- 
| rence with particular conjunctions.” Agreeing as we do with 
j all this, and allowing that the particular instances of practical 
jrules quoted by him from Dr. Kennedy’s grammar will not 
| bear examination, we confess to a doubt as to the entire 
| applicability of his principle to every class of learners. It does 
not follow from the vagueness of some rules of these six that 
| they are to be abandoned altogether. Mr. Roby, we 
| think, puts the standard of juvenile intellect too high. Boys 
may conveniently be divided into three classes—those who 
are stupid, those who are intelligent, but have no interest 
in Latin and Greek, and those who are _ intelligent 
and ready to throw themselves into any subject of 
education they find provided. For these last we cannot 
conceive a better book than the one before us, recommended, as 
it is, no less by its general clearness than by its shortness and 
accuracy; yet, even to a clever boy of this kind, much of 
Mr. Roby’s book would, we believe, present great difficulty 
till he had reached an age considerably later than that at 
which it is desirable to learn the first rudiments of construc- 
tion. Take, for instance, the account of the subjunctive 
mood, in our judgment, one of the most successful parts of the 
book. Mr. Roby, himself, admits its difficulty. 1t is our strong 
impression that it would be absolutely unintelligible, even to the 
cleverest boy of twelve. Is he, therefore, to wait till he can under- 
stand it? Surely some technical rule must be provided, the 
simpler the better. ‘These remarks apply @ fortivri to the other 
two classes of boys, which, of course, form the majority. It may 
be said, however, that one reason why intelligent boys take so 
little interest in classical studies, is the cabalistic form of the 
ordinary rules. Mr. Roby is too candid to be misled by this 
argument. He does not attack the established system as unin- 
teresting, but as untrue. To use his own words, “Syntax is 
never interesting, except to an advanced or advancing scholar ; 
the difficulty lies in the subject itself.” He goes on to draw the 








hearts the old animosity against England burns fiercer 
than ever after transplantation on a new soil. The 
rambling autobiography of the chef de bataillon gives no in- 
formation whatever as to the probable number of Irish officers 
in the French army ; but from occasional allusions it must be 
inferred that it is very large, and, moreover, that the greater part 
is to be found in the upper ranks of the service. This is not | 
much to be wondered at, considering the fine fighting qualities | 
of the natives of the Emerald Isle on the one hand, and on the | 
other the organization of the French army, well illustrated in the 
old proverb of every private soldier carrying his field-marshal’s 
staff in his knapsack. If not ail staffs get root, the Irish ones 
appear to have had more than the average share of good luck. 
‘The army of France, at this moment, has eleven field-marshals, 
and of this number no less than two are of Irish origin. This 
state of things well deserves the attention of all reflective 
Observers of passing events, and the dull book of Mr. Miles 
Byme proves a chink which lets in a flood of light upon the 
subject. 





ROBY’S LATIN GRAMMAR.* 
‘Tuts is a very wise little book. Unassuming as it is in appear- 
ance, it contains an amount of accurate and well-digested know- 
ledge such as is often found wanting in works of much greater 
pretensions. Mr. Roby, indeed, calls it an elementary grammar, 
and parts of it may fairly be considered as such. The accidence 
and the prosody are as simple as they can well be, and with due 
explanation from the master, could scarcely present much diffi- 
culty, even to very young boys. But this forms the smaller | 





| 





a Elementary Latin Grammar, By H. J. Roby, M.A. Macmillan: Cambridge. 


| original meaning of the word. We might compare the process 


inference that what he calls meaningless mesmeric passes, i.e., 
dogmatic rules, are useless. But this is begging the question. 
It is, in fact, to confuse want of attractiveness with difficulty. 
We believe, with Mr. Roby, that nothing can make syntax inter- 
esting to a beginner. That is no reason why we should not try 
to make it less difficult. And we are inclined to believe that to 
the large majority of young boys technical rules are less difficult 
than philosophic explanations. Valuable as Mr. Roby’s book is, 
it can hardly, without straining language, be called elementary. 
This does not prevent its being exceedingly useful to a more 
advanced class of students, the upper forms of schools, for 
instance, and students in the Universities. We know no book 
which, in so small a compass and with so little parade, contains 
more sound knowledge of Latin. It represents, though not, 
of course, at great length, the most recent views of those 
who have written on the subject, particularly Madrig, Morell, 
Donaldson, and Professor Key. To Madrig, indeed, Mr. Roby 
attributes (too modestly, we think) all the more accurate know- 
ledge which his book contains, dedicating it to him, as Mr. 
Mayor dedicates to Halm his enlarged and excellent edition of 
the ‘* Second Philippic.” Here and there we are disposed to 
quarrel with him for trusting his master too implicitly. We can- 
not believe macte to be an adverb with the e shortened as in bene 
and male. The old hypothesis, according to which it is the voca- 
tive of a participle—mactus, assimilated to the case of the person 
addressed, is hardly invalidated by the fact, alleged by Madrig, 
that the MSS. of Livy and Pliny, in which the phrase is 
found with a plural verb, give macte, not macti. This would 
only prove that those authors were ignorant or careless of the 
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by which the genitive plural sestertium came to be regarded as a 
neuter substantive, and was declined accordingly. On every 
other ground we prefer the vocative theory to the adverbial. 
Madrig’s explanations, in fact, remove one difliculty by sub- 
stituting several others. (1) It supposes the shortening of the | 
final e, a thing not lightly to be assumed, in spite of rite, inferne, 
and superne ; (2) if macte be an adverb, it implies a form mactus, 
which, indeed, is actually found in Cato, and may be traced in 
the verb macto. On Madrig’s own showing, therefore, macte 
might be a participle. (3) The expression macte esto, if macte is 
an adverb, is, to say the least, a very unusual one. Allowing } 
that macte esse might stand by itself, like frustra esse, impune 
esse, how shall we explain the ablative which so consistently 
follows it ; or the fact that the verb is always in the imperative, | 
either directly or in cratia obliqua? The fact would seem to be | 
that (mago) mactus, macto, stand to each other in the same relation 
as augeo,auctus, aucto. Catullus could say, virtutibus augere, ope | 
auctore, transitively ; taedis auctus, passively. Similarly Cicero 
uses mactare honoribus ; Plautus, Enrius, and Afranius, mactare | 
malo. Why should not mactus correspond to auctus, as macto to 
aucto? On the other hand, we do not find any phrase like aucte 
(adverb) esse. 

One or two other objections we have to find against Mr. Roby. 
In his account of the ablative he is sometimes far from clear. 
Thus, in explaining opus est with an ablative, he translates the 
sentence, auctoritate tua opus mihi est, I need your authority —liter- 
ally, there isa work for me with your authority. To wus this con- | 
veys no meaning. There is a similar, though more pardonable, | 
ambiguity in his treatment of what is called the ablative 
absolute. Very likely he is right in explaining such ablatives 
partly as temporal, e.g., Cicerone et Antonio consulibus, partly 
as ablatives of the attendant circumstance. But, if so, why 
does he explain auctore Cassio lex lata est, by Cassius being | 
the adviser? This looks like an involuntary slip into the 
forbidden theory of the participle of existence. At any rate, 
it would have been as easy to translate it with Cassius as | 
adviser, and less liable to misconstruction. Again, amongst 
the uses of the genitive, we find that of “ pluce where; if 
noun be of the first or second declension, singular number,” 
and immediately afterwards the real explanation of these 
cases as locatives. From a scholar like Mr. Roby we did not 
look for a concession to established usage so inconsistent with 
the advanced character of his book. After all, however, 
these are very minor blemishes in a work every page of 
which bears incontrovertible marks of profound scholarship 
and real ability. It is a great gain when men like Mr Roby 
condescend to write school-books; and though we have taken 
exception to the term elementary, we are not the less grateful to | 
him for a work from which we have ourselves learnt much, and | 
which we are confident will, in the hands of capable teachers, 
prove an admirable manual for the instruction of more ad- 
vanced learners. 
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The Great Stone Book of Nature. By D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., 
&c. (Macmillan and Co.)—Under this somewhat fanciful title, Mr. 
Ansted has given us an excellent elementary introduction to the results 
of geological research. The “Stone Book” is, of course, the crust of 
the earth, the agencies by which it has been formed constitute the 
language in which it is written, and the fossils which it contains are | 
the pictures by which it is illustrated: All these and other incidental | 
branches of the subject are treated by Mr. Ansted in a manner which 
renders them at once interesting and intelligible to the most ordinary 
capacity, and it would not be easy to find a more suitable medium for 
the introduction of the young idea to the leading facts of geology. 

Tableau from Geology, and Other Poems. By Matthew Brydie. 
(Hardwicke.)—The leading “ poem” in this volume is a kind of des- 
cription, in blank verse, of various stages in the process of Creation, 
and is introduced by a declaration that its author is “a follower and 
profound admirer of Dr. M’Causland’s demonstration, on geological 
grounds, that Moses’ account of the seven days of Creation is a divinely 
inspired narrative.” This piece of information is hardly superfluous, 
for the only expression of opinion that we can gather from the poem 
itself is to the effect that the earth is the child of 

“Time, with the boundless space 
Of this eternal universe combined 
Into a marriage most inscrutable.’ 

The rest of the volume is made up chiefly of what Mr. Brydie calls 
“Sonnet Stanza Sketches,” that is, pieces of various lengths and on 
various subjects, written in fourteen-line stanzas, and looking like so 
many aggregates of sonnets. We regret to say that we cannot make 
much of these productions. We must, however, call attention to a re- | 











markable rhyme which occurs in one of these novelties, the subject o 
which is of an exceedingly sentimental nature. Mr. Brydie has actually 
had the courage to make * form” rhyme with “o'er them.” It is a pity 
that he did not dare a little further, and write the second rhyme as it 
must infallibly be pronounced—* o'er ‘em.” 

Something Ne w; or, Tales Sor the Times. Edited by E. W. Jacob. 
(Faithfull.)}—This volume, which is edited by a late captain in the 99th 








| Regiment, consists of a collection of tales by various writers, which are 


published by subscription for the benefit of the Lancashire Fund. We 
are afraid that whatever success it may meet with will be attributable 
to its charitable purpose rather than to the intrinsic merit of its con- 
tents. None of the tales are more than barely tolerable, and some— 
notably one called “The White Lady”—are inexcusably bad. What 


, can we hope for from a writer who, professing to repeat a story in the 


actual words of acommon “ navvy,” speaks of a parish constable as “ the 
grandiliquous (sic) borough functionary.” 
Harrington, By David Macrae. (Scottish Temperance 
League, Glasgow.)--If this story had not been designed to advocate 
teetotal doctrines, it would have been a very fairly creditable production. 
It is well written, decidedly interesting, and shows that its author 
possesses some command over both humour and pathos. Unfortunately, 
however, its author has felt bound to draw a picture of the disastrous 
effects of drink so absurdly exaggerated as seriously to mar the otherwise 
pleasing effect of his book. The next time Mr. Macrae takes pen in 
hand, we strongly recommend him to avoid writing with a purpose. 

The House of Scindea. By John Hope. (Longmans.)—The author of 
this small volume, who formerly held the combined appointments of 
superintending surgeon of Scindea’s contingent and surgeon to the Court 
of Gwalior, wishes to arouse public indignation at the manner in which 
the Maharajah of that State was treated by Lord Ellenborough in 1843, 
The brief sketch of the Governor-General’s proceedings which is designed 
to carry out this object is ably written, and does considerable credit to 
Mr. Hope's powers of irony ; but we fear that the affair to which it re- 
fers is so completely a thing of the past, that it will not be easy to excite 
the public interest in it to any notable degree. 

The Ordinances of Spiritual Worship. By the Rev. E. T. March 
Phillips, M.A., late Rector of Hathern. Edited by his Daughter. 


George 


(Longmans ).—This is a selection, consisting partly of essays and partly 


of sermons, from such of the writings of Mr. Phillips as bear upon the 
subject of spiritual worship. Their principal characteristic appears to 
be a deep tone of personal piety; and they exhibit, for the most part, 
a breadth of view which is very creditable to their author. It is to be 
observed that Mr. Phillips uses the word “ spiritual” in a somewhat 
narrow sense, not as the opposite to “ material,’ but as signifying 
“that which belongs to, proceeds from, and accords with the Holy Spirit 
Himself.” 

The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth. By the Rev. 8. J. Andrews 
(Strahan and Co.),—A very compact and complete summary of the 


| results arrived at by those inquirers who have devoted. themselves to 


the difficult task of determining the precise chronology of the various 
events in the life of Christ. The book makes no pretensions to 
originality ; but it may be safely be recommended to all who, without 
having time to examine the ‘subject for themselves, are desirous of 
having the benefit of the light which has been thrown by recent 


| researches upon the history of our Lord. 


The Book of Job. By the late Rev. George Croly, LL.D. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—This small work, which is edited by its author's son, 
contains the views held by tle late Dr. Croly on the subject of the 
“ Book of Job.” These views may be summarized in very few words, 
Dr. Croly is of opinion that Job was a real person, that he himself 


| wrote the book that bears his name, that the object of that book is to 


inculcate the doctrine that calamity is not necessarily a proof of sin, 
and, finally, that the history of Job is a type, of which the anti-type is 
the history of the Jews from the kingdom of David and Solomon to the 
end of the world. The least that can be said for this last view is that 


| it will bear comparison with the theory maintained by Jerome and 


other interpreters, that Job was a type of Christ. Prefixed to the 
volume is a memoir of its author, by Mr. F. W. Croly, who takes 
occasion to express his belief that the reason why Dr. Croly failed to 
obtain that amount of preferment which his admirers conceive to have 
been his due, was that he was an Irishman and a man of genius. 
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MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 
8S T E O-EIDO N— 
(By Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 
Dentists, Ludgate Hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith’s), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 
to Patients. 

GABRIELS' “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
post. Diploma, 1815. One of the firm is constantly en 
gaged in visiting invalids (fown and Country) whose 
health wil not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
letters and appointments receive prompt attention. 

EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 


tion, of which he is the s Je Patentee (protected 


17th July, 1860", ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a hife- | 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without | 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and | 


detection impossible. Comfort guarauteed. Mr. Eske'l's 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Benneit’s hill, 
Birmingham. 





HOWARD, SURGEON- | 


R 

M DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRE}.Y NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural tecth as not to be 
distinguis! ed from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, aud will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful op-ra- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
fs guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth stopped aud reudered sound and useful in 
mastication. 


AU-DE-VIE.— This Pure PALE 

BRANDY, 18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
acidity, and very superior to recent importations of 
Cognac. In French botwes, 35s. per doz; or in a case for 
the country, 39s., railway carriage pai 1— No Agents, 
| and to be obtained only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Hoiborn, F.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, S.W., London. Prices Current 
free on application 
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SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Pisted by the patent process of Messrs Elkingtou 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 
either usefully or ornameutally, as by uo possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 





Brunswick 


Pattern, 








\£.9.d./£ 8. d.)g s. dg sg. 
| 12 Table Forks .......... |L 13 02 002 402100 
12 Table Spoons .......... 11302 002 402100 
| 12 Dessert Forks ........ jl 401100112 01150 
12 Dessert Spoons ......+. |L 4011001 12 01 150 
12 Tea Spoous .e....+0+- 0 16 OL OOL QOL 50 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bls .... 0 lo 00 12 00 12 Ojo 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .......... 10 6910 800 8010 90 
1 GravySpoon ........+. 9 660 900100011 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. ..)0 340 400 400 46 
1 Mustard Spn.,gt. bls. . jo 180 200 200 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 0 260 360 360 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. |L 401 10011001100 
1 Butter Knife ..... . l9 260 400 560 60 
1 Soup Ladle... -- 9 1000 1200 1600170 
1 Sugar Sifter .......... 0 330 460 460 50 











ote, een ee 
T= PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


Table Knives, per doz..... {14 0.16 U/19 6/23 0/25/29,33 
Dessert ditto » ween f12 0/12 O15 O}1B ¢ - 323 
| Carvers, Joint, per pair .. | 4 6) 56 6 6 7 €] st OIE 


| strongly plated. 
. | and guaranteed. 
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| 
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(FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAWNE'S 


IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 
DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE- 
Established A.D, 1700. 


EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. The stock is most 
extensive and complete, atfording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every purchaser. The following are 
some of the prices for lvory-handled Kuives—each blade 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
| ranted :— 


! 





s. dos. dfs. djs. djs.) sys 












BLECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
FORKS. The best manufacture, well finished, 
Every Article stamped with our mark, 
































; Pippre. ] Beapeb.| Kine’s. |L’L¥ 
| Seer | 

| See’nd 4 sats est| Be 
— q‘ality ae ek a en poet 

s.d.] 8. | s.| s.| s./ 8. | 8. 

Table Spoons pace 33 0 | 40 | 44 58 | 54 | 66 | 58 
Table Forks - 310] 38 | 44 | 56 | 54) 64 | 56 
Dessert Forks |, | 230 | 29 | 32 | 40| 37 | 46 | 40 
Dessert Spoons ,, 240 | 30 | 32 | 42) 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons ~ 14 6 18 | 22 | 26 | 26 321 26 
EANE and CO’S NEW _ ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE and priced FURNISH- 


| - . —— | ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. This 
{9 19 912 9 013 9 614173 | List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
An oak | departments of their establishment, and is arranged to 


52 Fleet street. —At home from 10 till 5. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR is universally 





Total 
Any article to be had sing? 


y at the same prices. 





esteemed by ladies for its improving and beautify- 
ing effects on the complexion and skin. It eradicates all 
ness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and discolourations, 
and renders the skin soft, clear, and blooming. Price 
4s. 6d. and &s, 6d. per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
perfumers. 
e*e Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 
UTS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 
and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEITS for 
evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 
scented thelis, scenting gems. The walnut and the 
cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &c., a suap and anew motte, ds. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403 
No. 2 New Bond street. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
In ligestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LELreRs PATEN?. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
Is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 423., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
1s.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, Ls, 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to Join White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 

7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s each; postage, tid. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 








PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 
be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 
a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other description of truss made at the following prices 
—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. Gd.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from 4s. 6d. 

No. 111 Crawford street, Montagu square. Ladies 
attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount street, Grosvenor 
square. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT— 

- YOUTH'S FRIEND—This excellent ointment is 
80 innocent in its nature, so coviing in iis properties, aud 
80 healing in its action, that it is invaluable in skin 
diseases, scald-head, tether, tooth rash, chafings, and the 
mInany varieties of rashes and eruptions well known and 
deeply dreaded in the nursery. ‘lrivia) maladies may be 
met and conquered at their outset, and all future mis- 
chief overcome, before it has gained hold upon the con- 
stitution and endangered future health. Ful! directions 
are wrapped round each pot of ointment. Holloway's 
unguent may be applied with the best results in many 
diseases to which the sufferer silently submits, because 
the task of investigating them would be both difficult and 








knives, &¢., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
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proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS — 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, aud Metallic Bedsteads. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
Establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
-- 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from ....++.... 83. Od. to £6 Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from .... 6s. OJ. to £3 Ls. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ............ coves. ee oe 48. Od. per gallon. 
Iilustrated catalogue sent (per post) free. 


wi S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING LRONMONGER by Appoint- 
meut to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a Cata- 
logue gratis and post paid. Tt contsins upwards of 
500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock ef Sterling 
Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Feuders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON 
BE DSTEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tropical climates; handsome 
Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings and elegantly 
Japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads for servants; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in 
Mahogany, Birch, Walnat Tree woods, Polished Deal and 
Japanned, all fitted with Bedding aud Furnitures com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 
I I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
; CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 
room Furniture,sent free by post —HEAL and SON, Bed- 
stead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


Bedsteads, from ...... 


se eeee 








PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exhibi- 
This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN TUR ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 


tion, 


THE FINEST STARCH SIE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





A POKATHARTIKOU.—*'the MAGIC | 


GLOVE CLEANER.” Is superior to Benzine, 
Camphiue, or any other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &c. from silk, linen, 
woollen, aud every other kind of textile fabric. 


Reing quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, and can be applied with safety to any | 


material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikou re- 
tain no unpleasant smell; on the contrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, price one shilling each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, and fancy dealers; wholesale by 
Caxvess, Biacpen, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, E., aud all the 
whulesale houses. 





| 





| 


chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of | facilitate purchasers in the selection of goods. It com- 


Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths, 
Fenders, Fire-irons, Lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., &c. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

22 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 ann 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
EsTaAtlisHeD IN SHEFFIELD, A.D., 1810. 
MAFFIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 

4 KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differs 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality, 








ww 


£sa d£8d4£ 3. da 

Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 0412 0 

One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | 
Cheese Knives,Ivory handles 1 4 0114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 09 4 ojo 6 6 





Complete Service ...... £4 14 616 18 6916 6 
MANUFACLORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China, 
and Glass. Statuettes in Parian, Vases, and other Orna- 
ments, 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

aud Candles, Table Glass &e. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 Lis. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 





pu OFF TEA.—All prices reduced 


Sixpence per pound. Strong to fine Bleck Tea, 








2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 33—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea Merchauts, 8 King William street, City, London, 
LC. 


KE, 
All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
| Coffees, and Spices carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
upwards, 


h ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, contain- 
| 4 ing the digestive principle prepared from fresh 
| calves’ stomachs, combined with a rich stomachic wine ; 
is a perfectly palatable form for administering this popu: 
| lar remedy for weak digestion. 
Mauufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46, South= 
| ampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3:., 5s, 
{| and 10s, each. 


{ 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., institated A.D, 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPEC TUS, show- 
ing the ndvantages of the bonus system, may be Lad on 


tion to 
_— SAMUEL INGALL, 
LLIANCE LIFE and FIRE 
ANCE COMPANY, 
Rartholomew lane, Bank. 
Sir Moses Monrertwre, Bart, President. 
Home Frere ASSURANCES at the redneed rates. 
Foreion Fire ASSURANCES at Moderate Premiums. 
Copies of the new Life and Fire Prospectus forwarded 
ov application. 


Actuary. 


J. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 
Notirce.—The Receipts for Renewals falling due at 
Midsummer are now ready at the Heal Odice and 
Agencies. 


GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





Threadneedle street, London. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
QuINQuENIALLY; and Policies will participate at each 
division, after ‘Three Annual P: ‘ayments of Premium have 
been made. 

Po icies effected now will Participate in Four-fifths, or 
80 per Cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
centnined in the 8 ciety’s Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old-estublished 
Odtices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an Ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the accumu- 
lated funds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or inany Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the O.fice. 

Prospectuses may be ob tained at the Office in Thread- 
needle street, Lonlon, or of any of the Ageuts of the 
Society. 

CHARLES HEN 

rmynHk L IVERPOOI. 

FIRE and LIFE INSU 

Established in 1836.—F.mpowered by Special 

Parliament. 

Office € A Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London, FE 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 


NRY LIDDERD AL E, Actuary. 


and Li ON DON 
RANCE COMPANY. 
Acts of 





| 


ASSUR- | 


following results—which evidence the progress and posi- | 


tion of the Company. 


AGCCEULATED FUNDS, £1 417,808 
3. 


-- £436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department .. £138,703 
The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department 








The Only y Oitice whose Bonds nd Policies of Guarantee 
ed by the Treasury, Customs, Iuland Reveune, 
al Post Office, War, Admiraliy, Home, Colonial, 
aud other Government De — rents, 


India, 
VHE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Dinecrons tx Loxnown. 
Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M P., Chairman. 
Jobn Cheetham, Esq., Stalybr 
John Field, Esq., Warnfor a court City. 
Charl-s Forster, Es 1.P., for Walsall. 
Richard Francis 23q., Bath. 

H. Harrison, 4+ “[amilton place, 

















ee, 









u 


I St. John’s 





eury 
Wood. 
Thomus C, Hayward, Exq., Minories and Highbury. 
John Hedgings, Esq., Cavendish Club, 
James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolver 
C. W. Reynolds, Esq., Eaton place, Belgr 
Richard Spooner, Esq., late Her Majesty 
of Castoms, Bombay. 
H. Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. for Bradford. 
Tuomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club, and Cannon- 
bury. 
J. P. Brown-Westhead, Esq., M.P., for York. 
Security is provided in approved cases for Officers of 
Banking and ¢ ommercial Establishments, Publie Com- 
panies, Municipal Corporations, and for other places of 









s Commissioner 






trust. 
Life Assurance may be combined with Guarantee on 
advanteg*ous terms. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information 
may be obtained from the Chief Olfives, 2 Wate:loo 
=. Pall mall, London; and 39 George street, Edin- 

urgh. 





Sout AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 


L “gy of _—s and BILLS issued upon Ade- 








A TLANTIC and GREAT 
RAILWAY. New York Division.) 
wid in London 
unbard sireet, 


COUPONS due Ist July next will be } 
at the Cousolidated Bank (Limited), 4 L 
London, at the rate of 4s. to the dollar, 


London : No. 2 Old Broad street, J ané 
TH GREAT EAST ER iN RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT, 
STOCK 


Sth, 1863. 


PREFERENCE 


The Great E stern Rai'way Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, bearing a fixed Preferential Iuterest of 4} 
per cent. per annum, 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to he made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 

J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
hopsgate Terminus, June, 1853 





pue EGYPTIAN COMMERCIAL and | 


TRADING COMPANY (Limited). 
To be incorporated with Limited I iabi 
Companies Act, 1862 
Capital, £2,000,000, in 100,000 shares of £20 each. 
Paymeut ou allotment £2 per share 
The capital has been sabseribed wit 
of 25,000 Sbares, which have been reserved for issue to 
the publie by the Internationa! Financ.al Society. 
Directors. 
HI. Prinee Hatsm Pasa, late Governor 
of the Soudan. 
Esq., Director of tha 









Prestpent—lIl. 


John Cater, Bank of Exypt, 
London, 

E. Dervien, Esq. (EF. 

J. W. Larking, Esq., 

Ii. Oppenheim, Esq. 
Alexandria. 

H. Ross, Esq. (Briggs and Co.), Alexandria. 

M. Ruyssenaers, Dutch Consu!-Ger 1, Alexandria. 

W. F. Scholtield, Ksq., London (late A. 
and Co., ¥ shester), 

Rt. Sulzbach, Esq., Frankfort O.M. 

Alexander Tod, Esq., London (Tod, Rathbone, and Co., 
Egypt; and Stephen Kennard and Co., Loudon). 

MaxaGer-M. Sakakini, Esq. (Sukakini Brothers), 
Cairo, 


Dervieu and Co.), Alexandria. 


ondon. 
(Oppenheim, and Co.), 


Nephew, 













AGENTs. 
Tondon—Messrs. Frublin x and Gischen. 
Paris—MM. Marenard, André, and C 
Frankfort—The Bank "of Saxe Meinuingen. 
Bunkers—Messra. Glyn, Mill<, and Co. 
SOLICITORS 
Messrs. Bircham. Dalrymple, 
Parliament street, Westminster. 


Drake, and Ward, 46 





PROSPECTUS 


by the desire of the Gx 






vernment of His 






| Hig 8 the Viceroy of Egypt, several commercial houses 
and society have united to form this Company :— 
The Taternational Financial Society, London. 
Messrs. Fruhling and Gdsehen, London, 
Messrs. Marcuard, André, and Cie., Paris. 


| money at dand 5 per cent. per month, 


laide, Port Adel wler, Robe, Kadina, and Wal 
Approved drafts ne¢ gotiated and sent for collection. E ry 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- | 
teria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 


Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 








“ME! RSE Y DOU! KS E ST. ATE.—LOANS OF MONE! Y. 


4 he MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their 
five shillings per centum per annum interest 
of Three, Five, or Seven years ; 
be made for longer terms, at the option of the lenders. 
Interest Warrants for the whole term—payable half- 
yearly, by the Bankers of the Board in Liverpool, or in 
London—are issued with each Bond. All communica- 
tions to be addressed to Geonce J. JErrenson, Esq., 
Treasurer, Dock office, Liverpool. 

By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 
Dock office, Liverpool, September 8, 1862. 


for Periods 








Bonds, at the rate of four i> and | 


or arrangements may | 





Mr. VW Jaeger, Frankfort. 
Mr. cach, Fran) 
Messrs Oppeuheia, 


Messrs. E. i. Dervieu an 








of commerce with Upper Eg 
adj.ining countries, : 

the Red Sea, nd to es:ablish 
those districts, the enormous resources 
alm ost undeveluper eso we _ wn 
needless to enter into a lengtheued 





vorders of 
relations with 
of which—till now 





rencer it 






or exchange the produce, 
igar, rice, tol 


Company will buy 
rf , sug if , f 
L feathers, gold dust, 


ts of cotton, 


nna, beeswax, Osu 





silk, 


vy of Egypt has, by the grant of a liberal 








subsidy, ainto exiuenes | a steat 1 navigation company 
fer the ted Sea and the Nile; he is also “about, wth the 
view of assisting the operati . f this Company, to com- 








plete, at his own expense, t aphie communication 
between Alexandria and all the principal stations which 
have been selected for the operations of the Company, 
extending to Khartoum, the furthest town of importance 
in the interior of Africa within the limits of Egyptian 
territory, and a!so to Taka, on the frontiers of Abyssin a. 

By these means the difficulty of communication 
hitherto existing will be removed aud means of transport 
greatly facilitated. It will be an object of this Company 
to encourage all enterprises which will tend to provide 
means of rapid transport, whether by steamers, railways, 
canals, or by the organization of caravans. It will also 
be au object of the Company to encourage 
of money to cultivators, importation of seed, establish- 
ment of cotton gins, &c., the cultivation of cotton in 
Upper Egypt, where there exist immense twas ts of land 
capable of producing it to almost any extent. The popu- 
lation in those districts is numerous and industrious, 

It isa well ascertained fact that in Upper Egypt and 
the Soudan, cultivators and traders can atlford to borrow 
and still amass 











considerable wealth. 

The Company intend to establish agencies on both 
coasts of the Red Sea. On the Arabian coast, Dgeddah 
has been selected as a principal place of commerce. On 
the coast of Abyss nia, agencies wil! » established 
at Kossier, Sawakim, and Mas F 







lity, under “ The | 


WESTERN ! 


The articles of association will provide fora defined 
and limited participation by the directors in the profits 
— payment of interest on the capital called up, and 
the houses who have founded the company will be en- 
titled to the privile ge of taking one third of any further 
issue of shores, sulject to whch all new s>ares will be 
distributed pro ra a amongst the existing shareholders. 

Applications for stares must be made to the Luterna- 
tional Financial Society (Limited), at their offices, 54 Old 
ae street, B.C. 

No application will be received after Saturday, 20th 
June, at 12 noon, 
London, June, 1863. 


Form or Apriicarion FoR Smarr. 


| To the Directors of the International Financial Society 


h the exception | 


| 


| 





and 5S. Henry | 


} 
| 


| te 





by the advance | 


Chaplin's, Regent circus, W 


va 
The trading operations of the C ompany wll extend | 


from Cairo up the Nile, as far as possible into the interior 
of Africa, following the courses of the White and Blue 
Nile, whilst communication will be carried on betweeu 
the interior and the Red Sea, and its east and west 
coasts. 

Itis intended to ¢ aemagete operations below Siout, ex- 
tending gradually 8, employing the e apital in the 
first instar e by ma king z alvances to cultivators in Upper 
Egypt, operations with which the Alexandrian Directors 
are well acquainted, and which, being highly lucrative, 
at once insure a large interest on the capital employed. 

‘The capital of the Company will be graiually called up 
tended. 
ho h as for many years carried on, and 
inted with, the trade of Upper Egypt 













is thorot agily acy 
and its adjo'ning countries, has consented t» act tempo 
rarily as manager, in order to give the Company the ad- 


vantage of his expe -@ in the organization of a suffi- 


cient and c ympetent Stati. 






| his Patent Ca+e-hardened Drill-proof Doors. 


| Burglary.” 


| loose boxes and paddocks attached. 


| ProRetan 


Wolverha:mpton. 


(Limited), 

Gentlemen,—I request you to allot me shores 
of £29 in the yg ' Commercial and Trading Company 
(Limited), and 1 hereby agree to become a member of 
that iN ompany, and to accept such shares, or any less 
number that may be allotted to me, and [ request that 
my name may be placed on the register of members in 

respect of the shares allotted to me.. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 8 -rvant, 

Name in full ...... .... 
Address in fall ........ 
Reference ..... 
Date .... 


M+4.¥ ERN- 











IMPERIAL — HOTE S. 





The attention of the public is particularly called to the 
above new establishment at Great Malvera, The whole 
of its arrangements are now complete, and to those 
visiting this delightful and healthy locality it will be found 
tu afford every comfort and enjoyment. 

The Building contains upwards of 100 bed-rooms, has 
all the improveme:ts of the modern joint-stock hotel, is 
surrounded by its own ornamental grounds aud fa eg 
and commands unequalled views of the whole range 
of seenery of Worcestershire and the adjoining counties. 

The proprietors are prepare to receive lady or gentle- 
men boarders, at the rate of £3 10s, per week, including 
bed-room and attendance, break:ast, lunch, dinner, and 











a. 
A table d’héte daily at six o'clock. 
The hotel has excellent stables and coach-houses, with 
A covered way con- 
ducis the visitors from the railway station to the hotel, 
and porters attend all the trains. 
The proprietors are tieir own importers of wines anl 
Spirits. 
GEORGE 
ACCIDE Nrs” 

BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
CCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
£L STRE , or at HOME may be provided against 
by taking a I’ oliey of the 


cu R t Is, S, Manager. 











RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 Coxunui., Loxvox, 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 


COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL 
mad 6,880 Cases 


FoR 
5 Fatal ¢ 


KINDS, 


ases of Persoual Lojary. 








Rates and further particulars may be obtaine| at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Ag or of the 
Heap Orrice, (4 Consuits, Loxpos, £0. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Si i 


Railway Passengers* Assurance Com; 
Empo wered by Special Act of allement, 


AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL SERVICE, 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality, 
KUROPEAN CONTINENT, Datcy.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTIULY, 
Mediterranean, W onerwig 


‘Tst9. 


MAIL 


ureece, 


ia. ~~ Ceylon, Straits, Barmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, e ORTNIGHTLY. 

APRICA, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden 
WEE KIL. Y. 


West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Asceusion, Cape 
Colonies, Ma — Madagascar, MUNIHLY. 
AMERICA,.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, cee Mexico, Carthageaa, Honduras, 
Dahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MOUNTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmauim, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers aud fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
ellected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughvut the Globe, apply to 24 Regent street, 8.W. ; 
; 150 Leadenhall street, B.C 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 


. Established 26 years. 


ANK ROBBERY of £1,060 at MAN- 
CHESTER.—ANOTHER SAFE OPEN&D by 
UDRLILLING.—Believe it or nol, vo safe is secure agai 
the present race of clever burglars except G 
PRICE'S Treble-Pateut PRIZE MEDAL SAF#s 
Warranted 
Purchasers can 
Bauey 








Drill-proof against all burglars’ tools, 
test them beiove they pay for them.—Read the “ 
Second edition, 6d. 


Geouce Paice, Cleveland Safe anl Lock Works 


GARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTUS.—The Garden Nets, 


for the prvtection of fruit trees from frost ant blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 


| eludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 





wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards, Als» Rabbit, Sueep, 
Pieasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, aud Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 43. 6d. and 53, each. 

Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee,and Rick Cloth 
Maunufecturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, Lon- 


| don, N.W. 
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. 

UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 
all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 
R*4 DY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 

ING for all Classes, and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 











HE CELEBRATED “ INDISPEN- 
SABLE” SUIT, from 30s. at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 





UVENILE CLOTHING in great variety 
for all Classes at E. MOSES and | SON'S 





rOSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 
and all Ages, at KF. MOSES $ and SON'S. 
HA!s« S and CAPS, for all Classes and all 
Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S 
POOTS and SHOES, for all Classes ard 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
E. MOSES and SON, 


London Houses : 
156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 








154, 155, 7, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street ; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 233 Euston road. 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 


money returned. 

Listof Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 
post free. 





HH J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 
@ Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C.; and 10 
St. Ann’s square, Manchester—The NEW REGIS- 
TERED DESIGN for KNICKERBOCKERS. The 


novelty consis's of a device in trimming in the graceful ! 


form of the fern, covering the knee, at once forming a 
pretty and useful ornament to that part which has 

itherto been found to wear so soon in a play dress, 
The neatness and economy of this arrangement will at 
once be seen. This Suit is supplied from 2ls., made 
according to size, from the “ Nicoll Cheviot,” and other 
useful material. The Negligé Suit for young gentlemen 
is also supplied from the “ Nicoll Cheviot” at 31s. 6d. 


L HYAM’S TROWSERS, made to 
e 


measure, CHEVIOTS, all wool, 12s. 6d. and Lis. 





6d. ; Saxony, 17s., 19s.,and 21s. The above are cut by 
superior foremen, and made by excellent tailors, are 


thoroughly shravk, and warranted to fit with ease, grace, 
and comfort. Vests to match, 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 8s. d., 9s. 
Gd., and 10s. 6d. 

L. HYAM, City Fstablishment, 36 Gracechurch street; 
West-end, 189 and 190 Tottenham-court-road. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
—The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known, 
Price, 30s., 363., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 


free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


nN) HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Gentlemen are solicited to inspect the new spring 

ratterns 
Six superior shirts made to order for 33s. 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are cele- 
brated for their fineness and durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure for 45s. Patterns of the newest 
designs sent ou receipt of three stamps. 

R. FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, E.C. 











QHIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRTS. Six 
for 3Us., 36s., and 40s.—The Regent Shirt has been 
largely patronized; its superior shape, materials, and 
work cannot fail in giving satisfaction. 
Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. 
self-measurement sent post-free. 
THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert’s place, Regent street, London, W 





Directions for 





(oLouRED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 


GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. 

Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 
House, Strand. 


p4rse and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 

Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...2s 0d | Super. Cream rei 
Supertine ditto.....:.38 Od 4s. 6d_ per 1,000. 
Superfine Chick ditto.4s Od Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolseap Outsides....6s 6d 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Straw Paper -ls 9d | Black Bordered 
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Black Bordered Note, 1s. per 100. 
5 qrs. for is. Foolscap Envelopes, Is, 6d. 
per 100. 


No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
Engraved in the best style and 100 Trausparent lyory | 
Cards printed for 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
192 — street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Llustrated price-list post free. 


) 





R. BENEDICT’S CONCERT.—ST. 
JAMES'S HALL. On Monday, 22nd June, 1363. 
Under the Immediate Patrouage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
Doors open at one, the Concert to commence at two 





o’clock precisely. 
i ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— | 
A Mr. SIMS REEVES'’S BENEPIT, and Last 


Concert but one of the Season, on Monday Evening, | 


June 29, at ST. JAMES’S HALL. Pianoforte, Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard. Violoncello, Signor Piatti. Vocalists, 
Mdme. Alboni, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, 
1s. Tickets and programmes at Chappell and Co.'s, 50 
New Bond street; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccudilly. 


h The DIRECTOR'S BENEFIT and Last Concert 
of the Season, on MONDAY Evening, July 6, at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL. Pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard 
and Mr. Churies Hallé. Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Vocalists, Mdme. Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s. ; 
Chappell and Co.'s, 50 New Bond street ; 
28 Piccadilly. 


OSE CORELLI, the QUEEN’S GYM- 








NAST, and one of the Great Corelli Family, begs | 


to inform the nobility, gentry, and public that he has | 
OPENED a GRAND GYMNASIUM and SCHOOL of 
ARMS at the Princess's Concert Rooms, Castle street, 
Oxford street (back of Princess's Theatre), complete in 
every detail ; the Gymnasium including the flying tra- 


| peze, Olmar’s great ladder feats, Brazilian trapeze, hori- 
Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the | . ; f 


Boxing and single-stick by Plan- 
tagenet Green, the celebrated pugilist; Indian club and 
dumb-bell exercise, by the Brothers Corelli; posturing, 
balancing, juggling, &e., taught.—Open daily, from 19 
a.m. till8 p.m Single admission for exercise, 1s. ; one 
month's ditto, £1 1s. Private lessons at any hour. 


WO PRIZE MEDALS. 

JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentleman's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
one guinea travelli ng bag. The guinea dispatch box. 


zontal pole, bars, &c. 





| The guinea dressing-case. 
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At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, und 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


( } ARDEN WATERING ENGIN 
PAIL MACHINES. 
Conservatory Pumps, and Greenhouse Syringes, with 
all the latest Improvements, manufactured only by the 
Patentee, 
RICHARD READ, 35 Regent Circus, Piccadilly, 
Lon: lon, W. 
CAUTION.—Syringes and Machines of the very Com- 
monest Description being extensively circulated through- 
out the Kingdom and Sold as “ Read's,” the Public are 
respectfully informed that all 
READ’S Instruments have the Rx 
Address, 
“35 Recent Circus, Lonpoy.” 
*,* Descriptions with Drawings post free. 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 31 t 
Oxford street, W.—CLARETS, ls. ; Sherries. 188. ; 


Ports, 208.—City Offices, 15 John street, Crutched Friars, | 
F.C. 





, 


»yal Arms, with the 





NBY & SON, 
and FAMILY 


E. LAZE 
FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN 
GROCERS. 
AUCES and PICKLES prepared under 
Personal Superintendence. 
Priced catalogues, post free. 
€ Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's 


Sauce. 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs a a i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrtns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PEarins’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLACKWELL, Messrs. 
Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen uttiversally. 

URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it | 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The | 
Lancet says :—"“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root in its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 

Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 

Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomuiny, REN- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 








MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP! 

BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCE- 
RINE SOAP POWDER makes its own Sosp, 
and saves one-half of time, two-thirds of Soap, and 
three-fourths of labour! A Penny Packet will make a 
Pound of Glycerine Soap, possessing extraordinary 
Lathering and detergent qualities. Ask only for Harper 

Twelyetrees’ “ GLYCERINE ” Soap Powder. 


Patentee, HARPER TWELVETREES, Bromley- 
by-Bow, London. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— | 


adimission, Is. Tickets at | 
and at Austin’s, | 


[ EUGENE SUE'S LAST NOVEL, 
Just pr -- — : nd to be had atall Circulating Libraries, 
ree Volumes, post 8vo., price £1 11s. 6d., 


RIVAL RACES; 


on, 


| THE SONS OF JOEL; 
A LEGENDARY ROMANCE. 


By Evcene Sve. 
‘*The Rival Races’ isa book fullof interest and spirit, 
bee il and new in a wonderful degree, and marked by 
a power of delineating the past which is the property of 
genius alone. Itisa book inevery way worth reading.” 
aeehered Review. 
* Despite the length of the three volumes,—which are, 
hoemen merely condensation from nineteen volumes of 
| original French,—and despite the extraordinary diffi- 
| cal lties of the plot, it is no slight praise to say that the 
interest of the ‘ Rival Races’ does not flag for a moment 
from first to last. The separate episodes are admirably 
and dramatically tinished, and they are all strung together 
| so as to form as admirable and as dramatic a whole, which 
| well repays perusal.”—London Review. 


TRuBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


MUDIES LIBRARY. 
Né W and CHOICE BOOKS. 





Readers of the best Literature in Town and Country 
are invited to apply for the revised List of the 
| principal works in circulation at Mudie’s Library. A new 
Catalogue of Surplus Copies of recent works withdrawn 
| for sale, at greatly reduced prices, is also now ready, and 

will be forwarded postage free on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp Mup1e, New Oxford street, London ; 
Cross street, Manchester, and New street, Birmingham. 


ONDON LIBRARY. 
12 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 
President—The Earl of Clarendon. 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to the 
Library, which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subseription, 
£3 a year, or £2 a year, with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading Room open from 
10 to 6. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, 


T= PANTHEON.—THE EXHIBI- 

TION BUILDING —* THE BUILDER” of THIS 
DAY, price 4d., by post, 5d., contains:—Fine View, and 
Carved Doorway of Villa, Dunsdale, Kent—Purchase of 
the Exhibition Building—The Pantheon, Rome—The 
Surrender of Roads to Parish—Twice Buried—Present 
Condition of Architecture—Houses in Flats—The 
Deanery, Gloucester—Northern Architectural Association 
—aArchitects’ Actions—Compensation Case—Decorative 
House Painting—The Proposed National Albert Memorial 
—Patents—Proviucial News, &c.—Oftice, 1 York street, 
Covent garden; and all Booksellers. 


GRADUATE, M.A., Oxford, of long 


Ps experience in tuition, in which he has met with 
considerable success, receives into his house, situate in 
a healthy neighbourhood, within 12 miles of London, 
a FEW PUPILS, to be educated ge nerally, or specially 
for public schoc ls. Terms 80 and 100 guineas. 

Address, C.C., Messrs. Rivingtons’, Waterloo places 
s.W. 


Librarian. 














TB had ERSITY OF ST. ANDREW’S. 


The Offices of LIBRARIAN, QUESTOR, and CLERK 
to the University will shortly become vacant by the re- 
signation of their preseut occupant. 
hese Offices will be held conjointly, as hitherto. The 
total emoluments arising from them will amount in 
future to £150 per annum, with a prospective increase to 
£130. 

As Librarian the person appointed will have the respon- 
sible charge of an extensive Library. He will also be re- 
quired, as Questor and Clerk, to keep the Accounts and 
Minutes of the University, and to discharge the general 
work of Treasurer and Secretary. 

Intending Candidates must lodge a printed copy of 
| their Testimonials with each member of the SENATUS 
ACADEMICUS (the Principals and Professors of the two 
Colleges) uot later than the Ist September. 








Further inquiries may be addressed to Professor 
Verrcn, St. Andrew's, Convener of the Library Com- 
mittee. 


a niversity of St. Andrew's, 8th May, 1363. 


YANDOVER GRAMMAR - SCHOOL 


For Children under Fifteen Years of Age. 
Visitor. —The Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
Warden.—The Rev. F. V. Thornton. 

Head Master.—The Rev. T. Gwynn, M.A. 

Second Master—The Rev. H. E. Muriel, MLA., ce. 

Boys are prepared for the publie schools, for the Oxford 
non-member examinations, and for agricultural and com- 
| mercial life. Girls are prepared for Candover College 

for Ladies. Two scholarships of £15 each, tenable for one 
year, or at the option of the successful candidates, nomi- 
tions to Mi: arlborough College are given every year. 
| Te wus :~-Head master’s house, nominated pupils, £45; 
| others, £50. Second master’s house, nominated, £26; 
others, £29, For further particulars ‘apply to the Rev. 
Thomas Gwynn, Candover Park, Micheldever Station, 
Hants. 


\ R. GEORGE RUSSELL has the 
4 honour to announce that his CONCERT will 
take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on 
Monday Evening next, June 22, at 8 o'clock. Vocalists, 
| Madlle. Parepa and Madame Sainton-Dolby. L[nstru- 
mentalists, Mr. George Russell, Herr Earl Deichman, 
M. Paque, Blumenthal, and Arthur 8. Suilivan. 

Reserved seats, 103. 6d.; tickets, 7s. 6d.; may be 
obtained at the principal music warehouses; and of Mr. 
George Russell, High street. Croydon ; and Mr. Robert 
W. Ollivier, 19 Old Bond street, W. 
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June 20, 1863.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 


2159 








Now realy, at all Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


Bre TIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 


other TROPICAL POEMS, With Notes His- 


and , / HH 
torical and Explanatory. By the Author of “ The | 
Nuptials of Barce!vna.” 


“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work con- 
tains many beauties.”—AMorning Post. 

«“ 4 volume of word-pictures.”—Odserver. 

“ He has a fine poetical taste. His descriptions make 
the reader's mouth water for the luxuries aud charms of 
both sea and land in those parts.”—£ra,. 

“They offer an enticing picture.”"—Parthenon. 

London: Rorert Harpwicxe, 192 Piccadilly. 


MESSRS. LONGMAN and CO. 


AVE REMOVE D from No. 14 LUD- 

GATE HILT. to their NEW PREMISES IN 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 

June 13, 1863 





New Edition for 1563, now ready. | 
ALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS GUIDE. 
Compiled from the best authorities, revised and | 
| verified by personal inspection and arranged on an en- | 
| tirely new plan, with map and plates. Royal 1smo., 10s, 
6d., bound; may be had without Plates, 7s. 6d., bound. 
London: Simpxtn, MARSMALL, and Co. 








THE PENTATEUCH CONTROVERSY. 
Just published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
CAREFUL ANALYSIS of the 
PENTATEUCH and THEOLOGY of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Prespyrer ANGLICANUS. 
London: T. W. Grarran, 34 Paternoster row, E.C.; 
Manchester: A. Heywoop, Oldham street. 





This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 6s. 6d. 


HE FAMILY and its DUTIES, with 
other ESSAYS and DISCOURSES for Sunday 
reading. 

By Roserr Lee, D.D., Minister of Greyfriars’, and 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

CONTENTS. 
. The Family and its Duties. 

Individual Responsibility. 

The Duty of Caring for the Body. 
On the Cultivation of the Mind. 
The Use and Abuse of this World. 
The Vanity of this Life. 

The Wise Numbering of our Days. 
The Protit of Gudliness. 

Faith. 

Hope. 

. Purgatory. 

2. Transubstantiation and the Mass. 
. The Autumn. 

On Doing Good without seeking to Promote Sectarian 

Interests. 

15. On the Lawfulness of War. 

16. National Education. 

17. A Homily for the Last Day of the Year, 1848. 
18. The Perishing and the Imperishable. 

London: Loxeman and Co. Edinburgh: 
P. Nimo, and all Booksellers, 

No. 1. 


FR E 
CoNTENTS. 


English Painting in 1862. 
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WILLIAM 





Just published, price 6s., the 


ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


2. H.R.H. the Prince Consort’s Raphael Collection. 
8. Early History of the Royal Academy, I 
4. The Loan Museum at South Kensington, I. 
5. Description of the Tenison Psalter. 
6. Italian Scu!pture at South Kensington Museum. 
7. Principles of Design in Architecture. 
& Points of Contact between Science and Art. 
9, Catalogue of C. Visscher’s Works, L 
10. The Preservation of Paintings and Drawings, I. 
11. Discoveries in the Royal Collection of Drawings. 
12. The Fine Arts during the Interregnum (1649—16060). 
3. Ancient Ornamental Book-binding. 
14. Correspondence. 
15. New Purchases at the National Gallery. 
16. Recent Acquisitions at the British Museum, 
17, The National Portrait Gallery. 
18. Summary of Art News. 
19, Recently Published Works on the Fine Arts. 


London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 43, for JULY, will be published on Saturday, the 
27th inst., price One Shilling, with IT! lustratious by 
Frederick Leig shton, John Everett Millais, and George Du 
Maurier. 

CONTENTS, 
Romora. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter L.X1I.—The Benediction. 

= I.XIL[.—Ripening Schemes. 

= LXIV.—The Prophet in his Cell. 

» LXV.—The Trial by Fire. 

»  LXVIL—A Masque of the Furies, 

»  LXVIL—Waiting by the River. 
Over-eating and Under-eating. 
Stage Adaptations of Shakespeare, 
THe SmaLtt House at ALLINGTON. 

tion.) 


(With an Illustra- 


Chapter XXXI.—The Wounded Fawn. 
» XXXIL—Pawkins’s in Jermyn street. 
~ XXXIL —* The Time will come.”’ 
Common-places on England. 
Amateur Music. 
The Night before the Morrow. 
an Illustration.) 
Professional Etiquette. 
Imit — from the Troubadour Sordel. 
well 
Was Nero a Monster? 


Ssirn, ELper, 


By William Smith. (With 
By Dora Green- 


and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





AY SOCIETY’S VOLUME for 1863. 

j Dr. Guxrer “On the Reptiles of British India.” 
Imperial 4to., with upwards of Twenty Plates. 

This beautifully illustrated and valuable work is now 
in the press, and will shortly be issued to allthe members 
of the Ray Society in return for their subscription for the 
current year, 

Those desirous of joining the s ciety, in order to 
obtain the forthcoming volume, should do so at once, as 
the subscription list for uiat volume will shortly be 
ciused,. 

Anuual subscription, One Guinea 

Ladies and gentlemen who are desirous of joining the 
Society can do so ou applying * to the Sec agen wry. 

H. T. STAINTON, F. L.8., F.G.S., Secretary. 

Mouuntstield, Lewisham, 8.E. 





In one thick vol., the Twelfth Edition, price 1és. 
opens DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
i Describing the Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment 
of Diseases, with a Collection of approved Prescriptions ; 
forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, | 
Families, Emigrants, &c. 
By T. J. Grauam, M.D., 

Fellow of the Royal College of P hysicians of Edinburgh. 

“Of all the Medical Guides that have come to our 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and complete- 
ness they all yield the pelm to Dr. Graham's."—Banner. 

“ Far excelling every publication of its class."—Britis 
Standard. 

“ Popular works have been published by several 
medical practitioners, but none of them equal those by 
Dr, Graham.”"—Melical Circular, Jan. 1862. 

Published by Simpcin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Sold by ali Booksellers. | 





| 
| 


London : 
Stationers’ court. 


London: 





Now ready, fcap. Svo., 10s. 
E N I s E. | 

By the Aurnor of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
Bet and DaLpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, | fcap 8vo., 53. 
| IFE, LAW, and LITERATURE. 
Essays on various subjects. 
By Writram G. T. Barrer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Bett and DALpy, 186 Fleet street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., 9s. 


[_ esees of the LINTEL and the 
LEY. 


3y WALTER Coorer Denpy. 
Lond mm: Bet and DALpy, x, 186 Fleet street. 





Ina few day ays will be publ ished, in 2 vols. Svo., pp. 408, 
and 352, bandsomely bowud in cloth, price 24s, 

HISTORY ofthe EGYPTIAN REVO- 

LUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to 

the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 

Memoirs, Oral Tradi tion, and Lucal Research. By A. A. 

Paton, F.R.GS. 

London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Rev. J. PYCROFT. 
Author of “ Twenty Years in the Church.” 
RAGON’ TEET H. 
2 vols., post 8vo., cloth boards, price 21s, 
L. Boor, 307 Regent street, W. 








In a few days. 

W AsHIN ‘GTON IRVING'S LIFE and 
LETTERS. By his Nephew, Pierge E. Irvine. 

Vol. III, price 2s. 

won G. Boun, York street, Covent Garden, London, 





BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY Ex JULY. 


price 10s. 6d., cloth gilt; or 21s. in 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM and 


its ENVIRONS. Hliustrated by 24 Engravings om 
Steel, 2 Maps, and many superior Woodcuts. 


In super-royal 8vo., 


Sixth Edition, revised and improved, post 8vo., cloth, red 
edges, price 5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. 
With a Connection between the Old and New Testa- 
ments; an Introductory Outline of the Geography, 
Political History, &e. By J. IT. Wueever, F.R.G.S., 
&e. 


| F ‘ourth Edition, revised, ~~ 8vo., cloth, red edges, price 
5s. 6d. 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. The whole Illustrated 
by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquariam 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &c. 

COMPANION ATLAS TO THE SERIES. 


| Small folio, illustrated by large Cotoured Maps, and a 


View and Plan of Jerusalem, extra cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


An ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS; comprising a Geographical 
Account of every Nation mentioned in the Old aud 
New Testament. 


LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE.—The 
sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of bis plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the 
natural operation of a child learning its native 
language. 

E PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part L. L’'Echo 

de Paris; beinga Selection of Familiar Phrases which a 

person would hear daily if living in France. Price 3s. 6d., 

cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. 
Gift of Fluency in French Conversation, 
Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part IIL. The 
Last Step to French ; with the Versification. Price 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BEGINNERS; 
or Easy Lessons in French. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S PETIT CAUSEUR ; or, First Chatterings 
in French. Being a Key to the Gift of French Conver- 
sation. Price 1s. éd 

LE PAGES NICETIES of PARISIAN 
NUNCIATION., Price 6d, 

LE PAGE'S JUVENILE TREASURE of FRENCH 
CONVERSATION, With the English before the French, 
Price 3s., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S KEY to L'ECHO de PARIS. Price 1s. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER. A Handbook 
for Travellers on the Continent aud Students at Home. 
Price 4s., cloth. 

LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE to FRENCH COMPO- 
SITION. the h Grammar by Examples, giving Models 
as Leading-strings throughout Accidence and Syntax. 
Price 3s. 6d., cloth, 





Part If. The 
With Notes. 


PRO- 


In 1 vol.,12mo., limp cloth, price 3s. 6d.; cloth boards, 
4s. éd.; half morocco, 5s. (Weale’s Series). 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. A New Dictionary of the English Tongue, 
as spoken and written. Above 100,000 words, or 
50,000 more than in any existing work. By Hype 
Crarke, D.C.L. Forming Vols. 12 and 13 of 
Weale’s Educational Series. 

Vinrve Brotuers and Co., 1 Amen corner. 





Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 8vo. 








IRALDUS CAMBRENSIS'SS 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Topography of Ireland, and the History of the 
Conquest of Irelaud, trauslated by Tuomas Forester, 
Esq., M.A. 

The Itinerary through Wales, and the Description of | 
Wales, translated by Sir Ricuargp Coir Hoare, Bart. 
revised and edited, with additional Notes, 
F.S.A., 


The whole 
by Tuomas Wricut, Esq., 
post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

HENRY 

VC, 


G. Bonus, York street, Covent Garden, London, 





rRACTS FOR NEW 


CULTIES FOUND in the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Edited by A. Newman, D.D. 





London: Jomn Witsos, 93 Great Russell street, W.C. 
BIRDS. 
ISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. By 


WituiaMm Yarre ct, V.l.L.S., F.Z.5., &. 

This work contains a hist ry aud a picture portrait, en- | 
graved expressly for the work, of each species of the | 
birds found in Britain. Three volumes containing 550 
Illustrations, Third Edition, demy 8vo., £4 l4s. 6d. 

COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the | 
EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS, with Descriptions of their | 
| Nests and Niditie ti on, sy Wintiam C,. Hewrrson. 
| Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., £4 14s. 6d. 
| Jounx Vax Voonst, 1 Paternoster row. 





—e i . oe 
Just published, price 6d. ; 
| 


OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of | 


Preparation aud Administration. By Joun Savony, | 


post free, 7d. 


M.S.A. | 
| London : Savony an d Moore, Cuemists to Her Majesty 
| and H.R.U. the Fes of Wales, 145 New Bund street ; 


1° Curacuitt, New burlington street. 





} 
| 
with General LIudex, 
| 


\ EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE 
AYE of a LONDON PHYSICIAN. 


Virtve Brorners, 1 Amen corner. 





Just published, ey cloth, gilt leaves, price 3s. 6d., 
the P. > gad Edition of 
7s PPER’S PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOP My 105th Thousand. 


London: Harcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly. 





Price 7s. 6d. 


| ISRAELI, the AUTHOR, ORATOR, 


NEW TIMES, and STATESMAN: a Biography. By Joun 
Just published, Part I., 8vo., price 3s., being MILL. 
STATEMENT of SOME DIFFI- London: Dartrox and Hopae, Holborn hill. 


eas . 
Es S and REV IEW Ss DEF ENCE 
FUND. 


The Committee congratulate the contributers to this 
Fund on the establishment by law of the right of the 
clergy to discuss many important topics relating to the 
inspiration and criticism of Scripture. 

This gain to the Church of Eugland is counterbalanced 
| by hardship to the two defendants, the decision on some 
special points being so far averse as to necessitate an 
appeal to the Privy Council, involving great expense. 
The subscriptions hitherto received are litue more than 
sufficient to pay the costs of the defendants’ Proctors in 
the Court of Arches. 

The Committee think it most important that the vindi- 
cation of free discussion in the Church (particularly upon 
the question of the eternity of future punishment) should 
be complete, and the interests of clergymen asserting it 
protected. They therefore earnestly appeal to all frieuds 
of ecclesiastical and literary freedom for pecuniary aid 
in the prosecution of the appeals. 

C. W. GOODWIN, 6 King’s Beuch Walk, 


Temple, Hon. Secs. 
THEOD. DU BOIS, 89 Chancery lane, 
Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. Cuip and Co., 
Baukers, temple Bur, London, or to either of the 
| Secretaries. 








| 
| 
| 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


Fourth E.itien, crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an 
Old Face. By Cuances Kixastzy, M.A., Rector of 
Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales, and Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge. 


The WATER BABIES : a Fairy 


‘Tale for a Land Baby. With Two Illustrations by J. 
Noel Pato», R.S.A. dto., 73. 6d. 


WESTWARD HO! Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. 


TWO YEARS AGO. Third 


Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63. 


ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR and 


POET. New Elition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
With New Preface. 


The HEROES. Greck Fairy Tales 


for the Young. Second Edition, with Illustrations. 
Royal 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GLAUCUS ; or, Wonders of the 


Sea-Shore. Containing beautifully Coloured Hlus- 
trations of the Objects mentioned in the work. Royal 
lémo., elegant!y bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 53. 


ALEXANDRIA and HER 


SCHOOLS, Crown §vo., cloth, 5s. 


The LIMITS of EXACT SCIENCE 
as APPLIED to HISTORY. Jnaugural Lecture at 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo., 23. 


PHAETHON : Loose Thoughts for 


Loose Thinkers. Third Edition. Crown 8ve., 2s. 








WORKS BY 1HE AUTHOR OF “TOM 
BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


SPCOND EDITION. 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. 


3 vols., £1 11s. 6d. 


TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL- 
DAYS. By Ax Op Bor. Feap. 8vo., 53. 
“ \ book which every father might well wish to see in 
the hands of his son.”—Times. 





EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
SCOURING of the WHITE 
HORSE. With numerous Tlustrations by Rremarp 
Dove. Linperial l6mo. Printed on toned paper, 
gilt leaves, 8s. Gd. 


WORKS BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols., 21s. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry 
Kinastey, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” &e. 
SECOND EDITION. 
RAVENSHUVE. 3 vols., crown 8vo., 


cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


RECOLLECTIONS of GEOFFRY 


HAMLYN. Crown 8vo., cloth, 63, 





STANDARD NOVELS. 


The MOOR COTTAGE; a Tale of 
Home Life. Dy May Bevervey, Author of * Little 
Estella, and other Fairy Tales for the Young.’ Crown 
&vo., cloth, price és. 

ARTIST and CRAFTSMAN. 


Crown 8vo., cluth, price 6s. 


A LADY in HER OWN RIGHT. 


By WEsTLAND Marsrox. Crown 8vo., cloth, price és. 


The BROKEN TROTH: a Tale of 


Tuscan Life, from the Italiau. Dy Pair Ineron. 
2 vols., feap. Svo., cloth, 123. 








MACMILLAN and CO, 
London and Cambridge. 





Notice.—The 
OPPOSITE 


New Novel, 


NEIGHBOURS, 


In Two Vols., 
Will be Ready on Wednesday, June 24th, at all the Circulating Libraries. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 











Price 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


THE SMOKER’S TEXT-BOOK. 


A Manual for all Lovers of the Weed, comprising the best Eulogies from Ancient 
and Modern Writers, and also a succinct History of the Discovery, 
Cultivation, andConsumption of the Sovereign Plant. 

Illustrated by Jonn LerGuron, and printed in the smallest moveable type in the world. 
Leeds: J. HAMER, 7 Briggate. 








Now ready, 1 vol., with Map and Fifty Illustrations. 

TRAVELS on HORSEBACK in 
MANTCHU TARLARY; being a Summer's Ride 
beyond the Great Wall of China. By Gzorcr 
FLEMING. 

“Mr. Fleming’s is an exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive book. A new world has, in fact, been opened up 
by the adventurous spirit of the traveller." —Observer. 

Also, now ready, 1 vol., with Illustrations, 16s. 


° 
DR. MOUATT’S ADVENTURES and 
RESEARCHES AMONG the ANDAMAN Is- 
LANDERS. 
“ Dr. Mouatt’s book, whilst forming a most important 
and valuable contribution to ethnology, will be read with 
interest by the general reader.”"—Athenvum, 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAT. REMINISCENCES. 
2 vols., 8vo., 2a3. 
Hvrstand Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 
The Hon. Mrs. NORTON'S NEW 
NOVEL, “ LOST and SAVED.” Three vols. 
“A work that will be read with eager interest by those 
who love a touching story."—TZhe Times. 


“A novel of rare excellence—fresh in its thonght 
and with a brave soul speaking through it. It is Mrs. 
Norton's best prose work."—Z.raminer. 


Also, now ready, 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author 


of “No Church,” “ Owen,” &c. Three vols. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
Brornentoy, Author of “ Arthur Brandon.” 

“A very attractive novel, in which some of the Tar- 
tuffes and Pharisees of modern days are skilfully depicted. 
The story is very naturally and charmingly told.”— 
Spectator. 


HEART and CROSS. By the Author of 


“Margaret Maitland.” One vol. 


VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 
Three vols. [Next week. 
Herst and Riackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


This day is published, in One Volume 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
AND ITS 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 

By Freperica Roway. 

Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. 
Published by Her Majesty's Gracious Permission. 
Being the Companion Vulume to 
MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Treexer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 


COX (HOMERSHAM) 
on the 
BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 
In one thick Volume, 8vo., just published, price £1 4s., 
cloth boards. 
THE INSTITUTIONS 
of the 


ENGLISH GOVERNMENT; 


Being an account of the Constitution Powers and Proce- 
dure of its Legisiative, Judicial, and Administrative 
Depariments, with copious references to ancient 
and modern xuthorities, 

By Homersnam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


London: Henry Sweer, 3 Chancery lane. 


Third Edition, feap. 8vo., 5s. 
Ny ABGATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of 
the ROYAL NAVY. 
By Witutam O. S. Gitiy. 
With a Preface by Wittiam Sreruen Gitty, D.D. 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 














This day, 2 vols., crown &vo., price £1 1s. 
py Sreer of CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bouny, West Strand. 





Mr. BENTLEY'S LIST. 
A TOUR in TARTAN-LAND. By 


Curnpert Bepe, Author of “Glencreggan; or, an 
Island Home in Cuntire.” In post 8vo., lUs. 6d. 


The LIFE of LACORDAIRE. By the 


Count pe MonraLempert. In demy 8vo., ls. 6d. 


The THIRD VOLUME of WASHING- 
TON IRVING'S LIFE and LETTERS. In post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

*,* This is copyright, and Booksellers are hereby 
cautioned against any infringement of such copyright. 


An ERRAND to the SOUTH in the 
SUMMER of 1862. By the Rev. W. Wyxpnam Macer. 
In feap. 8vo.,, with an Illustration, 6s. 


INCIDENTS of the LAST MAORI 
WAR. By Col. Sir James E. ALEXANDER, C.B., &. 
Iu post Svo., with au Illustration and Map, 10s. 6d. 


LIEUT-COL. THREE 








, 

FISHER'S 

YEARS in CHINA. Including Expeditions to various 

parts hitherto unexplored. In svo., with many Ilus- 

trations and Maps, Lts. 

“At once a good histerian and brisk anecdotist; Lis 
pages are full of life and movement."—Dudlin Evening 
Mail. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS an2é 
UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. ty Sir FL W. 
LAScELLES WRaXALL, Bart. 2 vols., post Svo., 21s. 

“ For interest this work may vie with many a clever 
romance.”"—Sua. 
“*A very t-easure-house of attraction.” —Reader. 


NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL 
EXPLORATION through the INTERIOR of 
AUSTRALIA. By Wittium Joan Witis. Eniited 
by his father, Wintiam Wits. In 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 15s. 

* Daring, observant, and manly, Wills’s letters tell the 
story of a life which many an English youih yet unborn 
will take for his mode'.”— Athenwuin. 


DIARY of a PEDESTRIAN in 
CASHMERE and THIBET. By Capt. Kyromr, 48th 
Regiment. In demy svo. Illustrated with many 
Lithographs and Woodcuts. (On July 15. 
Ricnarp Benxriey, New Burlington street, Publisher 

in Ordinary to Lier Majesty. 





Immediately will be published, in two vols., post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
Related by the Companion of his Lifetime. 
(The only authorized English edition.) 

This book contains unpublished works of Victor Hug», 
Poems, Letters, Ree. llections of Travel, and a Drama, 
and must become the indispensable companion to Vietur 
Hugo's works, for it is not only a personal Biography 
written by. Mdme. V. Huo on notes of her husband's, bu 
it is also the history of this century, the literary histo-y 
of an important school. 

London: W. HI. Atten and Co., 13 Waterloo place, S WV. 











Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6a., cloth, 
HE NULLITY of METAPHYSICS as 
a SCIENCE amomg the SCIENCES, set forth in 
S:x brief Dialogues. 
London: LoxemMax, GReex, ani Co., Paternoster row. 


MR. READES NEW POEM. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., post Svo., with Portrait, price 6s. 
ves LAUREATE WREATH; and 
other POEMS. By Joun Enmunp Reape. 
London: Lonemas, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PENTA- 
TEUCH,. 
This day is publishe |, in 8vo, price 83. cloth. 
THe PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 
JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the 
Right Rev. Joux Witttam Conenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal, Parr I11.—The Book of Deuteronomy. 
London: Loxemax, Greex, and Co., Paternoster row. 














Loxpon:, Printed by Jonn Camppent, of No.1 Wellington street, in the Precinet 
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